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CAREERS. 


ev ery woman 
vw * a particle 
of talent, or any 


other course 
opening conspic- 
uously before 


her, must relig- 
iously avoid, 

It seems . to 
us that this ab- 
surd fancy is 
positive treason 
to human na- 
ture. Marriage, 
we know, is a 
normal and uni- 
versal fact of 
civilization; a 
state. which all 
men and women 
expect to enter, 
and have a right 
to enter, whether 
they happen to 
do so or not, 
To assume, then, 
that any woman 
is unfit for mar- 
riage, or that 
marriage is unfit 
for her, is to 
assume that she 
is herself an ab- 
normal and un- 
healthy fact, and 
is to rank every 
woman of genius 
simply as a mon- 
ster. We have 
heard people, be- 
fore this, declare 
that genius is an 
ecstatic. -condi- 
tion of the brain 
and nerves made 
more or less per- 
manent; that it 
is, in fact, an 
intermittent in- 
sanity, the’ fine 
frenzy of the po- 
et’s eye. to be 
taken . literally; 
the opinion. be- 
ing justified by 
the fact that one 
can not “at all 
times paint, 
write, or model 
with equal force 
and skill, nor 
give at any time 
explanation of 
the action of the 
subtile forces 
working within 
one, by which 
the great ode or 
the great syin- ' 
phony sprang 
from the* brain 


| als panoplied 





like Pallas. 
From our own 
observation , and 
reasoning we see 
no authority for 
such theories. 
We hold that a 
person of genius 
is certainly su- 
‘ perior to most of 
the laity in the 
directions _to- 
ward which that 
genius tends,and 
is presumably 





PROPOS of careers, one would imagine, from | ished from inspection, it may have been the case | was inefficient in every other respect: if she knew 
the tenor of some recent literary work and | that.when a person, more especially a woman, | the higher mathematics, she was not expected to | Greek, that was felt to be enough for any woman 
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superior in some Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 5 1o.7 Years oup. Fig. 2.—Pixk Crare Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Illustration on Page 469.] 


other directions 
as well, and that, 
comparatively, a 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—GIRLS’ AND LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. 








pint of shot or a pint of pease ; if she knew 


household _ reci- 
pes to boot; and 
if she wrote, why 
then surely her 
slippers were 
down at heel, 
and her dress 
slatternly, and 
her house in dis 
wder, any thing 
else would have 
been proof posi- 
tive that her 
whole soul was 
10t in her writ- 
ng; and of 
‘ourse the nota- 
e exceptions 
mly proved the 
rule. But now 
we have changed 
all that, Those 
women among 
us, generally 
speaking, who 
are the best 
Greek scholars 
stay the lips of 
slander by being 
also the best 
pastry - cooks ; 
our poetesses, 
more frequently 
than otherwise, 
make their own 
bonnets and 
dresses, their 
boys’ jackets, 
their girls’ fur- 
belows; our fe- 
male novelists 
pride themselves 
on being quoted 
as notable house- 
wives ; in shert, 
the literary wom- 
an of the present 
day who can not 
use her needle 
and her rolling- 
pin on occasion 
is a phenome- 
non. Meanwhile 
we do not dis- 
pute the fact 
that she may 
think there are 
pleasanter ways 
of killing time 
than with the 
broom with 
which house- 
maids kill spi- 
ders, that she 
may find herself 
more useful and 
more happy in 
the family by ex- 
ercising her pe- 
culiar specialty, 
and making 
money with it, 
than by follow- 
ing the ordinary 
routine of bread- 
making and 
seam-sewing, do- 
ing the work of 
those who can 
not do her work ; 
but we are sure 
that she will not 
be found in the 
habit of killing 
time in the pleas- 
antest way un- 
less with a clear 
conscience, un- 
der the assur- 
ance that no 
household obli- 
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gation, from the dusting of the drawing-room 
chairs to the keeping of the soap-grease account, 
is thereby neglected, and that there are few fam- 
ilies, for the rest, where it would not be preferred 
that the house-mother should spend her days in 
the practice of her pen or pencil, by which she 
earns enough to pay extra servants and exempt 
herself from menial duties, rather than waste her- 
self on that which can be performed by inferior 
service. 

Every woman of intelligence in the country has 
ere this recognized that certain things are expect- 
ed of her, as if they were inherent parts of fem- 
inine nature and distinctive traits of sex under 
all circumstances—expected just as much as 
womanly behavior is: she is to be housekeeper, 
and maintain order and neatness, and all the 
beauty within reach throughout the home ; she is 
to be house-maid, if her husband is able to pro- 
vide no other; cook, under the same conditions ; 
nurse to the children, and the first governess, the 
general seamstress, and in the mean time always 
a lady and, as far as may be, an attractive wom- 
an. She does not acquiesce in the justice of all 
this ; but knowing that there is to be no excuse 
for her if she any where falls short, she does her 
best to meet public expectation. “ All this shalt 
thou do,” she says to herself, “and not leave the 
other undone ;” and so she indulges her special 
bent only when there is nothing else to claim 
her, and it has become so entirely a matter of 
second nature with her that you will observe her 
disapproval, and perhaps hear her censure, of 
any chance woman of genius who happens to neg- 
lect these primitive conditions, feeling that these 
things are first to be rendered to Cesar, and re- 
garding the woman so offending with the same 
sort of half-disgusted, half-compassionate con- 
tempt that she would have for one who came 
down stairs in the morning without washing her 
face. 

There are women of talent to whom the needle 
is hateful, to whom the kitchen seems a Pande- 
monium of heat and hardware, hurry and horrid 
smells, whom house-work disgusts, and to whom 
housekeeping means slavery ; but yet the greater 
number even of these use the needle, frequent 
the kitchen, and keep the house, not considering 
themselves at all excused by reason of their dis- 
like, and however great her talent, thinking but 
poorly of the woman who does not do likewise. 
In fact, the greater their own talent, the more do 
they apply it to use in daily life; their coffee is 
clearer and richer, and their bread is lighter, 
whether they make it or whether they have it 
made, and their houses in general are brighter, 
gayer, and happier because of the superior intelli- 
gence brought to bear on the household regulations, 
perhaps by reason of their royalty of nature, touch- 
ing nothing that they do not gild. To be good 
mothers, good wives and helpmeets, is an ambition 
common with all the sex, whether endowed with; 
genius or not; her husband’s praise is more to a 
woman than that of all the world; but this de- 
sire and ambition is not necessarily a check upon 
her career, not only because the impulse to a ca- 
reer, if worth any thing, and capable of bringing 
about any results of value, can not be diverted 
altogether, and will work out its own salvation, 
but because apprenticeship in her father’s house 
has usually made the performance of homely du- 
ties as much a matter of course as combing her 
hair, or buttoning her gown, or breathing; while 
the great power of love, the abandonment of self 
in care for others, the descent between the gates 
of life and death in the birth of children, in the 
love of them, in the loss of them, in their rear- 
ing, are all experiences deepening the nature, 
strengthening the powers, and enriching genius. 
It is possible that there may be some question 
as to whether, while so much more is expected 
of a woman of genius than of a man of genius, 
the practice of harnessing Pegasus to a gravel- 
cart is not a wasteful one; but, however that 
may be, it is very evident that Pegasus can draw 
the cart, that it is not women of genius who are 
unfit for marriage and all its responsibilities, but 
that, on the other hand, they meet its responsibil- 
ities the better for their genius ; and in spite of 
the slanders of certain coarse souls who think 
the world was made for men alone, we must de- 
clare that in a long experience and acquaintance 
among literary women, we have seen very few in- 
stances that did not sustain our opinion. 








OLD CLOTHES. 


T is -wonderful what an amount of adaptability 
there is in old clothes, and how readily they 
consent to be made over, brushed up, washed, 
sponged, dyed, or otherwise rejuvenated, till it 
would almost require an expert to tell that they 
were not new. A cunning hand can indeed make 
& very presentable garment from two old ones ; 
and who of us that has bestowed some ancient 
article upon our washer or herb woman, but is 
more or less amazéd to see to what good account 
she turns it, how fairly it rewards her pains, and 
what a lesson drops from the folds of this bit of 
cast-off clothing? If there are sermons in stones, 
old clothes preach to us, sometimes, as well. 
There is a charm, perhaps, in wearing them 
which those who make haste to put on new ones 
fail to recognize ; there is always the certain pleas- 
ure of saving the new ones; at least the surety 
that no accident of the day can greatly afflict us ; 
that we are not obliged to move in deference to 
our attire ; that we can ramble in the woods with- 
out anxiety ; that neither sun nor rain can disturb 
our tranquillity ; that a careless or awkward neigh- 
bor at table has no alarms for us. In our old 
clothes we can romp with the children, and little 
fingers where bread and molasses yet linger have 
no terrors for us. If we need to transplant our 
flowers, to weed the garden bed, to pick the peas 
for dinner, how plainly precept and example point 
to the old clothes! how comfortable we are in 
them! ‘It is the old shoe that never pinches or 
squeaks, the old gown that never interrupts diges- 








tion or peace of mind, the old glove that has shaped 
itself to the hand, the old cloak that advertises 
our approach to our neighbors, and gives them no- 
tice to change the baby’s apron and set the room 
to rights, the old hat that is not afraid to be 
caught in a shower. They have adapted thera- 
selves to our requirements; they suit us, as 
nothing new was ever known to do. “If you 
have any enterprise before you, try it,im your old 
clothes,” says the sage of Walden Woods}; yet 
such is the common prejudice against them, that 
a strariger thus apparelled would fall under some 
suspicion among us; being in possession of no 
other data from which to infer her social and 
mental position, we should naturally accept the 
antiquity of her clothes as a certificate of infe- 
riority. At the same time, this fact in no way 
diminishes the ability of old clothes to confer a 
happy-go-lucky mood upon the wearer, who is not 
obliged to mind his p’s and q’s for fear of ruffling 
his plumage. 








THE SADNESS OF SUMMER. 


O seavutirut Summer! thou bringest again 

The pomp of thy life to the children of men; 

The light, once of Eden, lies fair on thy hills, 

The echoes of Paradise sing in thy rills; 

Sweet, sweet are thy winds as they wander and sigh 

Through the far tops of pines and the green spears 
of rye, 

And warm on thy meadows lies, fold upon fold, 

Thy mantle that glimmers with ruby and gold. 


O beautiful Summer! thy roses are fi 
And toss in their bloom like the foam of the sea; 
They are crimson like wine, they are white like the 


snow, 

And the breath of their cups is of censers aglow; 
Thy lilies are pure, and all proudly they stand, 
Unchallenged and chaste in the jubilant land. 

No charm is less charmful, no splendor is worn 
Of the slow-stealing eve or the swift-waking morn. 


So, Summer the royal, the fault is not thine 

If thou bear to our spirits more shadow than shine, 
If, grasping thy roses with olden desire, 

Too soon of their passionate fragrance we tire. 

In all the rich chords of thy manifold strain, 

If to us be a minor, keen-edged as with pain, 
Thou bringest back Eden, an angel of strife 

Still bars from our taking its green tree of life. 


We are losing the strength of the days that were 
young, 

Our hopes are no longer like banners outflung, 

We have parted with friends who were leal at our 
side, 

The voices of children in silence have died; 

Of the plans which we planned, of the works which 
we wrought, 

Of the turreted castles of glorious thought, 

How little remains! they are crumbling to dust, 

The robes are moth-eaten, the weapons are rust. 


And all in rebellion we turn from the good 

Thou offerest now. In perverseness of mood 

We cry to thee, ‘Come not with smile nor with gift, 
The cloud of our darkness thy beams shall not rift, 
Laugh on with thy lilies, and garland the hours 
With infinite tinting of exquisite flowers; 

Sweet, sweet let thy winds in their gladness go by, 
For us there is naught but to sorrow and die.” 


O beantiful Summer! we flout thee in vain; 

There is patience with thee, though we, thankless, 
complain ; 

Thy heart is the mother’s. The mother knows best 

When to let the grieved child just lie close to her 
breast, 

With soft arms to clasp it, with kisses to cheer, 

With a calm word to soothe it, ‘My love and my 


dear, 
Wait only, the tronble will pass with the day.” 
We hear the sweet whisper, we're fain to obey. 
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I A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and use- 
Jul Pleated Blouse, Plain Draped Over-Skirt, 
and Demi-trained Skirt, — adapted to 
Batistes, Linens, Percales, Muslins, and other 
Summer Goods, will be published with our next 
Number. Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns 
sent free on application. 





t@ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for July 13 contains the beginning of a 
new Story, entitled 


“LE CHIEN D’OR,” 


with a striking illustration, a page of sketches 
called “Tue COooLtges’ OPERA,” and other at- 
tractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY for Fuly 20. 





THE CREAM OF SOCIETY. 


T is, perhaps, a somewhat delicate and 
difficult task to define the cream of so- 
ciety, to separate it from the skim-milk. 
We should be so familiar with it as to rec- 
ognize it at a glance. Like Casar’s wife, 
it should be above suspicion, and bear upon 
its surface unmistakable credentials. We 
are apt to suspect that it is only to be found 
among the higher classes, the wealthy and 
cultivated. If people dress in style, live in 
palaces, and fare sumptuously every day ; if 
they can speak the latest lingo about bric- 
a-brac and pre-Raphaelitism ; if they are not 
obliged to bring the water to wash their 
hands, so to speak, nor to take thought for 
the morrow, we naturally conclude that they 
belong to the cream of society, without ap- 
plying other tests, though it may be they 





are but the chalk mixture which counter- 





feits it ; for though, other things being equal, 
one might reasonably expect to find the best 
society among the rich and well-born, yet 
how often do we discover that money can 
not purchase wit, that Crasvus has no pre- 
emptive right to the English language, and 
that those of long descent can forget the 
traditions of good-breeding? When we re- 
fer to the best society, do we mean those 
who can buy the best the market, affords, 
who spend their days in vain dilettante- 
ism, rather than those who think the best 
thoughts, who invent and produce, whose 
simple faith is better than Norman blood? 
Does the difference between the best and 
inferior grades of society consist simply in 
the fact of one being overdressed, overfed, 
and pedantic and idle, and the other being 
hungry, ill clad, and overworked, and not 
in the difference between low or lofty aspi- 
rations, selfish or generous aims, between 
ideas clothed in mean language and elegant 
periods without the bone and sinew of great 
thoughts beneath them? KwniGur tells us 
that SHaksPEARE’s father was but a yeo- 
man, BurNs guided the plough through 
many a furrow, HAYDN sprang from a wheel- 
wright, LInNzZvs cobbled shoes, the Ettrick 
Shepherd began life as a cowherd, and 
FRANKLIN served in a tallow-chandler’s 
shop; yet do not these and such as these 
constitute the best society of their period? 
If we could hobnob with these, should we 
not be able to congratulate ourselves as 
moving in the “first circles?” Who should 
belong to the cream of society if not those 
who have made the world richer by their 
thoughts, their examples, their heroisms, 
whether in hovel or hall, in homespun or 
cloth of gold ? 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
JULY. 
LD Rome reckoned the sultry midsum- 
mer month as the fifth, and called it 
simply Quintilis. But after the mighty Ca- 
SAR fell, his brilliant young comrade Mark 
ANTONY changed its name in his honor. 
The Romans, who were keen observers of 
the aspects of nature, very naturally be- 
lieved in the influences of the stars. With 
the rising and setting of the planet Canicula 
—the Little Dog—in coincidence with the 
sun, they associated the fierce heat and con- 
sequent diseases of the season, and there- 
fore gave the name of dog-days to the six 
weeks between the 3d of July and the 11th 
of August. But as the heliacal rising of the 
dog-star must fall later and later with each 
year, until it shall become a midwinter phe- 
nomenon, it would seem fair that modern 
science should rehabilitate the good name 
of the long-suffering Canicula. 

On the ist of July, 1690, occurred that 
brief encounter and utter rout known as the 
Battle of Boyne Water, which confirmed and 
completed the English Revolution, secured 
the throne to WILLIAM and Mary, and end- 
ed the hopes of the luckless and desertless 
JAMES. On July 1, 1801, while GkorGE III. 
was still king, and the war with France, the 
seething discontent of Ireland, the strength 
of the Northern Coalition, were the absorb- 
ing topics of the day, there was tried on the 
river Thames an experiment more full of re- 
sults to commercial England than any polit- 
ical issue. A barge, fitted with a steamn-en- 
gine, essayed to sail against wind and tide, 
accomplishing the tremendous speed of two 
miles and a half an hour. FULTON’s suc- 
cessful endeavor, the first instance of steam 
navigation, occurred six years later. 

On the 2d of July, 1489, was born THOMAS 
CranMER, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whose learning, taste, and industry the 
world owes the beautiful English Liturgy, 
and to whose unscrupulous subserviency to 
HENRY’s lust and despotism that departure 
from Rome which ended in the Reformation 
—THOMAS CRANMER, who was no saint, cer- 
tainly, who was a most reluctant martyr, 
yet whose name led the Protestant cause in 
England, and still stands for the most prom- 
inent movement of that time. 

On July 3, 1423, there came into this world, 
to trouble it, Louis XI. of France—that 
crafty, cruel, tyrannous, treacherous, unfilial 
monarch, of whom no good thing could be 
said, but whose détermined subjection of 
the nobles. and accretion of the powers of 
the crown did more to destroy feudalism and 
advance modern civilization than the rule 
of the most virtuous sovereign of his time. 

The Fourth of July needs no chronicler. 
At the word one sees a high bare hall; a Con- 
vention of more than fifty serious-visaged 
men, with powdered heads and handsome, 
courtly garb; a litter of papers on a table; 
a certain hush of deliberation and expectan- 
cy. The sultry sunshine pours through the 
small-paned windows the while the convo- 
cation vigorously flicks from its patriotic 
legs the buzzing and multitudinous flies. 
The three days’ debate is closing; the mo- 
mentous question is put; wig bends toward 
wig; hand after hand, all save one, sets its 





sign to the incendiary document which the 





red-haired, lank Virginian has prepared— 
and rebellion is a fact accomplished. In 1826 
the July sunshine fell hotly on two distant 
homes wherein JoHN ADAMS and THomas 
JEFFERSON, the author and the ablest ad- 
vocate of the Declaration of Independence, 
lay dying, on the fiftieth anniversary of its 
adoption, amid the jubilant din of bells and 
cannon and shouting voices. 

July 5, 1537. Another vision rises softly 
before the imagination. King James V. of 
Scotland, a handsome, impetuous youth of 
twenty-three, one day turned his back on 
his bleak hills and bleaker counsellors, and 
slipped off to Franco to see unseen a lady 
who had been considered a fitting match. 
But fate, more absolute than ministers and 
queens-dowager, pointed him the way to the 
beautiful MAGDALEN, daughter of Francis I. 
She was frailer than the lilies to which she 
was likened, and, sailing into chilly Scotland 
with her lover-husband at Whitsuntide, she 
died at midsummer. Had she lived—this 
simple-hearted, pious girl—JaMEs would not 
have married Mary of Guise, mother of that 
enchantress Mary of Scots, the French alli- 
ance would not have existed, and who shall 
say how much of the history of the sixteenth 
century would have remained unwritten? 
At the death of the beloved Queen Maapa- 
LEN black was first used as mourning in 
Scotland. 

On July 6, 1535, was beheaded Sir Toom- 
AS Mork, foremost Englishman and loftiest 
spirit of his time. It was a curious coinci- 
dence that, only eighteen years afterward, 
that should be also the death-day of the 
young heir to the crown, whom his father so 
passionately desired, for sake of whom he 
sinned so deeply, and in whose hands he 
held the succession so secure. 

On the 7th of July, 1307, rested from his 
labors of nearly seventy years that great 
EDWARD, first of the name, as he was really 
first King of modern England, who loved his 
whole people, and was loved by them, who 
encouraged the advancement of the middle 
classes, who summoned the earliest true Par- 
liament, and who said of himself in his old 
age, “No man ever asked mercy of me and 
was refused.” 

July 8, 1621, was the birthday of the 
charming La FONTAINE, who shared with 
MOoLikrE the honor of being the most orig- 
inal genius of the brilliant reign of Louis 
XIV. In 1108 that day also lighted to dusty 
death that firebrand PETER the Hermit, aft- 
er sixty years of pious and turbulent zeal. 
The witty and brilliant Dr. SourH ended 
his defense of kings on July 8, 1715; and 
in 1797 the eloquent lips of EDMUND BURKE 
were silenced forever. 

The 10th of July is the great Mohammed- 
an feast of Rorban beiran, the most solemn 
observance of the Moslem religion; and in 
1509 was the birthday of the stern reformer 
and theologian JoHN CALVIN, to whom a 
Moslem was a thing accursed. The great 
CaLviIn had been twenty years dead, and 
the principle of religious toleration was 
faintly stirring, when, on his birthday, in 
1584, WILLIAM the Silent was assassinated 
at Delft. 

The 11th of July was the death-day of 
King Rosert Bruce, who achieved the in- 
dependence of Scotland in 1328, and through 
whose descendant, JAMEs I., the two king- 
doms were to be reunited three centuries 
later ; of that accidental general and states- 
man JACK CADE, in HENRY VI.’s time; and 
of the large-brained ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
on the fatal field of Weehawken, in 1804. 

July 12, B.c. 100, gave to the world perhaps 
the greatest man who has ever trodden its 
spaces—Caius JULIUS CsaR, author, legis- 
lator, statesman, general, philosopher, man 
of the world, courtier, master of men and of 
affairs. 

On the 13th of the month, in 1380, died a 
man not less brave, BERTRAND DU GUES- 
CLIN, Constable of France, flower of chival- 
ry, the Puitip Sipney of the South. 

On the 14th of July, 1558, at Brentford, 
London, were burned six persons, the last 
victims of Queen Mary’s persecution. On 
the same day, in 1575, Queen ELIZABETH 
was most handsomely entertained at Kenil- 
worth by the introduction of a bear-fight, 
wherein thirteen bears were horribly man- 
gled and a large number of dogs killed. 
This was the refined amusement with which 
that sovereign lady delighted to beguile her 
most distinguished guests. But the day 
has one large claim to remembrance as hav- 
ing seen the destruction of the Bastile— 
that monument of cruelty and oppression— 
in 1789. 

The 16th of July, 1723, was the birthday 
of Sir JosHua REYNOLDS ; and, in 1850, the 
day on which the lofty spirit of MARGARET 
FULLER, unterrified by storm and shipwreck, 
but clinging to husband and child, went 
back to its Creator. 

The 17th of July, 1793, saw the young and 
beautiful CHARLOTTE CorDay guillotined 
for the murder of Marat. 

The records of the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 





the two following days bear the names of 
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Gupzert Waite, of Selborne; of GoDFREY 
of Bouillon; of PeTrarcu ; of HaRRY PER- 
cy,surnamed Hotspur ; of Marte Bicuat; of 
Joan of Arc; of MATTHEW PRIOR; of WILL- 
1AM, Lord RUSSELL, that noblest martyr of 
his time; of Ropert Burns, the beloved ; 
and of many more whose fame the world 
will not willingly let die. 

On the 22d of July, 1376, when the reign 
of King Epwarp IIL. had reached its fiftieth 

_ year, and Brunswick was a petty duchy, the 
town of Hamel, according to the trustwor- 
thy VERSTEGAN, was besieged by that plague 
of rats which BROWNING has commemorated 
in “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

The 23d of July, 1637, probably determined 
the opening of the civil war, being the Day 
of the “Casting of the Stools.” James I. 
had dextrously contrived to introduce bish- 
ops into the reluctant Scottish Church, but 
CHARLES resolved to impose also a book of 
canons and a liturgy, and imperiously com- 
manded that on this July Sunday the new 
service-book should be read in every church 
in Scotland. Very few clergymen dared 
make the attempt in face of the popular 
anger; but the dean of the old cathedral 
church of St. Giles, in Edinburgh, opened 
his book and began. There were no pews, 
and the body of the church was filled chiefly 
with citizens’ wives and their servants, each 
sitting on her own camp-stool, and each fired 
with holy zeal against the written order of 
prayer. With one accord these burst into 
a furious denunciation of bishop, dean, and 
chapter, and as the shrill clamor rose higher 
and higher, one member of the church mili- 
tant, JENNY GEDDES, aimed her stool with 
too skillful hands at the dean’s head, while 
a cannonade of Bibles followed this project- 
ile. The magistrates tried in vain to inter- 
fere. Finally the church was cleared by 
main force; but the bishop was mobbed on 
the street, and the general wrath waxed 
hotter and hotter. CHARLEs could not learn 
wisdom even from this sharp lesson; he in- 
sisted. The Scotch resisted, and the result 
was the subversion of the policy of the last 
forty years and the overthrow of the royal 
government in 1649; so that JENNY GEDDES 
and her camp-stool may claim remembrance 
with JOHN HAMPDEN and the ship-money. 

The 24th of July, 1704, gave the strong- 
hold of Gibraltar to the British, after a three 
days’ conflict with the Spaniards. On the 
same day in 1801 a joint-stock iron railway 
was completed in England, whereon a long 
train of donkeys drew small cars of stone, 
and which was the forerunner of the gigan- 
tic street railway system of to-day. Certain 
improvements having been suggested by Mr. 
BENJAMIN OUTRAM, these surface roads were 
called Outram ways, and then, by corrup- 
tion, tramways—a name they still retain. 

On the 27th of July, 1554, was celebrated 
the fateful marriage of Mary of England 
with PHivip of Spain. 

On the 28th of the month, in the year 
1794, was guillotined at Paris MAXIMILIAN 
ROBESPIERRE, at the early age of thirty-five. 

On the 29th of July, 1833, died that abso- 
lute opposite of ROBESPIERRE, WILLIAM WIL- 
BERFORCE, whose whole life was an exem- 
plification of the gospel of love, and among 
whose triumphs was the abolition of the 
slave-trade, after seventeen years of effort 
in Parliament. 

The record of July 30 bears the names of 
MARIA THERESA, of WILLIAM PENN, of SE- 
BASTIAN Bacu, of the poet Gray, of RoGErs. 

The 31st is made memorable by VAN 
Tromp, by DipERoT, and by that extraordi- 
nary sinner turned saint, IGNatTrus Loyo.a, 
founder of the order of the Jesuits. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING DRESSES, 


HE principle upon which the princesse dress 
is made—that of having long gores extend- 
ing from the neck to the feet, and thus making 
the waist and skirt one—is now applied to bath- 
ing suits. Formerly the favorite bathing dress 
was a long belted blouse, and a pair of Turkish 
trousers held around the waist by a belt. The 
skirt of the blouse was made long enough to serve 
as drapery. These suits are still used, but a 
newer design is to let the pleated waist extend 
down over the hips, and thence to the ankles as 
trousers. A skirt of three breadths reaching 
from the waist down below the knees is then 
made with a belt, and buttoned on the waist out- 
side of the princesse garment already described ; 
this forms the drapery necessary to conceal the 
figure. 

Navy blue remains the most popular color for 
bathing dresses, and flannel the most useful fab- 
ric. Rather sleazy flannel of light quality is pre- 
ferred, as the heavier flannels become too heavy 
for comfort when filled with water. There are 
also dark gray flannel suits without number, but 
those of red flannel are not as much used as they 
formerly were. The best trimming for flannel 
suits is the ordinary white cotton tape sewed on 
in three or four parallel rows in yoke shape, on 
the sleeves, and bordering the skirt; the belt, 
cuffs, and the bands around the ankles of the 
Turkish trousers have two rows of tape for trim- 
‘ming. The buttons of pearl are large and flat, 
‘with eyes in the centre. 





Wiry English serge and stiff mohair are also 
liked for bathers’ suits, as they do not shrink, 
nor do they retain water enough to make them 
cling unpleasantly to the figure. White 
suits are made like those just described, and 
trimmed with bias bands of white wool stitched 
on, or else box-pleated frills made of the woolen 
braid used for binding skirts. When nice suits 
of blue serge or flannel are made, the white wool 
Hercules braid is chosen for trimming ; this may 
be bought an inch wide for 7 cents a yard. 

Bathers’ cloaks, to be put on as soon as the 
bather leaves the water, are of white Turkish 
toweling, made very long, with sleeves, or else in 
circular shape. They are provided with a large 
hood for covering the head, and are trimmed with 
scarlet or blue braid; $5 will buy such a cloak. 
The princesse flannel bathing suits begin at $3; 
those made with a blouse and trousers may be 
had for $2 50 upward. Mob-caps of oil-silk or 
of gossamer rubber cloth are worn to protect the 
hair from salt-water. The nicest shoes are of 
white canvas wrought with red or blue, and with 
cork soles. Ladies who do not have the regular 
bathing cloaks find a water-proof cloth circular 
cloak a good wrap for putting on over a wet bath- 
ing suit while going to the bath-house after the 
bath, 


GRENADINE DRESSES. 


A black grenadine dress is still considered an 
essential part of a lady’s summer wardrobe, 
though it is not thought as dregsy a toilette as it 
was before colored grenadines became fashion- 
able. The newest black grenadine dresses are 
made of the bourette grenadine that has thick ir- 
regular threads on a very sheer fine fabric. 
These are made up over silk in princesse dresses, 
or else with an over-dress that gives the princesse 
effect. The most stylish over-dresses of grena- 
dine have a basque front, a draped scarf-apron, 
and the long princesse back. These are lined 
from the neck to the hips with silk, but the dra- 
pery below this and the sleeves are without lin- 
ing, and in these parts alone is the beautiful 
transparency of the grenadine shown. The skirt 
is then made of silk, and merely trimmed with 
grenadine flounces. There is a special fancy this 
season for making the sleeves of all thin dresses 
without lining, and this is invariable with new 
grenadines, These sleeves may be regular coat 
shape with frills below, or they may only reach 
to the elbow. White lace cuffs are worn on such 
sleeves when the frills are not used, and are seen 
on the short elbow sleeves as well as on those 
of coat shape. Black satin is more used than silk 
for piping, cording, and all outside accessories of 
these dresses. The favorite trimming is French 
lace imitating Chantilly designs. It is from twoto 
three inches wide, and is put on in thickly clustered 
knife-pleatings around the edges of scarf, polo- 
naise, basque, over-skirt, and all drapery, and a 
jabot gathered in shell shape is made of this lace 
for the front from the neck down. If wider lace 
is used for knife-pleating, one or two rows of 
satin piping are laid on the pleats to hold them 
in place. Sometimes a heading of jet is used for 
the same purpose. Very small jet buttons cut in 
many facets like diamonds are employed to but- 
ton the basque-waist of grenadine dresses. The 
basque is cut quite short in front, and a wide 
belt of grenadine folds crosses the front from 
the under-arm seams. The back of the basque 
is a long postilion, sometimes pleated, but oft- 
ener gathered into two pieces that each end with 
a bow of ribbon or else a tassel of jet beads. 
The front of the basque has pleated drapery 
passing around the neck and trimming the bosom, 
or else it has lace laid in a Pompadour square, or 
perhaps it is pleated like a vest. The skirt of 
such dresses has a square trained back, with two 
scarfs of grenadine draped across the front and 
side gores. Thesimplest knife-pleatings in one or 
two rows are considered more stylish this season 
for grenadine dresses than those more elaborately 
made, Next in favor after black bourette gren- 
adines are those brocaded in scroll patterns or 
else dotted with satin. These are made in the 
way just described, and trimmed with lace or 
fringe. The Spanish blonde laces in flowered de- 
signs are very effective on these dresses, but they 
do not wear well. The new grenadine lace, which 
is wrought on fine grenadine, is the most fashion- 
able and also most durable, but it is very expen- 
sive. The embroidered tulle and grenadine which 
is sold by the yard is another rich trimming. 
Ribbon in a succession of loops is also a favorite 
trimming for grenadine. The double-faced rib- 
bon that is satin on one side and gros grain on 
the other is used, especially for dresses piped with 
satin. The jabot for the whole front of a basque 
ora polonaise is sometimes made of ribbon loops, 
and sometimes the loops appear in the shells of 
a lace jabot. When trimming with lace a pretty 
plan is to pleat the lace in clusters of three or 
four pleats; then leave a plain space, and put 
some loops or else pointed ends of ribbon on the 
space ; inch-wide ribbon answers for this pur- 
pose. On trimmed demi-trained skirts a panel 
down each side is made of similar loops. 

For plain grenadine dresses the canvas square- 
meshed grenadines and those with stripes are 
used. hen silk linings are too expensive, the 
glazed black percale, or else twilled silesia with 
lustre, is used. There is a black silesia now 
made, with white on the wrong side, which is very 
useful for such linings, and is the best substitute 
for silk. 

COLORED GRENADINES. 


Colored grenadines in bourette patterns and in 
mixed cashmere colors form part of the most 
dressy toilettes that have been prepared for the 
summer. They are combined with silk of con- 
trasting color, and this silk forms really the dress 
proper, while the grenadine only appears in the 
draperies on the silk basque and skirt, and al- 
ways in the transparent sleeves. Thus a beauti- 
ful dress has the basque and skirt of flesh pink 
silk. The bourette grenadine with it has the 





quaint coloring of India shawls, mingling olive, 
old gold, pale blue, and dark cardinal red. This 
grenadine forms the new curtain over-skirt formed 
of two breadths draped from the front of the belt 
down on the sides, and joined behind on the train. 
These breadths curve outward in front like cur- 
tain hangings, and are edged with wide fringe 
that shows all the India colors. The sides of 
the skirt have bows of the pink silk showing a 
cardinal red facing. Three narrow silk pleatings 
trim the skirt. The elbow sleeves are of the 
transparent grenadine. The basque, entirely of 
silk, is edged with loops of pink and cardinal red, 
and has soft pleats of the grenadine for bosom 
drapery. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


Evening dresses for summer receptions are 
made light and pretty by draperies of silk muslin 
embroidered in gay colors. The smooth thin silk 
muslin is creamy white, and the embroidery is a 
quaint olive, flesh pink, and pale blue tints in 
stripes, flowers, or else almost covering the fabric. 
Both plain and striped silks are trimmed with 
these draperies, and the object is to have new 
and unique combinations of colors. Thus a 
charming dress for a young lady to wear at New- 
port or at Saratoga has a basque and train of 
striped pink and cream-colored silk, with a vest 
and front breadths of plain silk, draped with 
white silk muslin exquisitely embroidered, and 
edged with Mechlin lace; the transparent sleeves 
are also of the muslin. The basques of such 
dresses have a vest front with revers up each side 
of the vest, and the neck is then cut out square 
and filled in with tulle or crépe lisse folds, and 
there is also drapery of the silk muslin and the 
lace; indeed, the square neck is the objective 
point for elaborate trimming. The back of the 
basque is of some simple shape, such as ending 
each of the two middle forms in a loop, then fa- 
cing the side forms and turning them up above 
the middle loops, where a large-looped bow heads 
them. The skirts of all such full-dress toilettes 
are now made with three (or four) straight 
breadths for the train, merely edged with a nar- 
row knife-pleating of the silk sewed in the edge, 
instead of being set upon the train. Sometimes 
a sash piece crosses these back breadths, but 
they are most usually hung in unbroken lines 
from the belt down, forming the flowing train 
that is gradually superseding the fan train. The 
front and one gore on each side cling closely to 
the figure, and are trimmed with revers and scarf 
drapery of silk muslin or of grenadine, or else 
the curtaindrapery. Wide lace flounces are used 
for these cross draperies and for panels down the 
side, but are not now put around the skirt as 
border flounces. 

Very beautiful dresses are also made of China 
crape in combination with silk of the same shade. 
Thus a dress of pale drab crape has the basque, 
sleeves, and drapery of China crape edged with 
Valenciennes lace, and combined with silk of 
the same drab shade. Pale pink crape dresses 
have bows lined with deep cardinal red or else 
with pale blue. Mechlin insertion and lace trim 
pale blue crape dresses. 

For simpler dresses are white organdy mus- 
lins made up over pale blue silesia that has suf- 
ficient gloss to give the lustre of silk. The trim- 
ming preferred for such dresses is embroidery 
on gathered flounces and on insertion. Pretty 
toilettes of white tarlatan, also to be worn over 
white silesia slips, have a basque made of light 
puffs lengthwise on a tarlatan foundation. The 
neck is square, the sleeves reach to the elbows, 
and a knife-pleating edges the whole. The skirt 
has a tarlatan foundation, covered on the front 
breadth with diagonal puffs finished at the foot 
with three or four knife-pleatings. The side 
gores are covered with panel pleats reaching 
their entire length, and ornamented with long 
slender pockets. The back breadths alone have 
an over-skirt, which is long and bouffantly draped. 
To make the train look amply trimmed, extra 
breadths are set on low down under the over- 
skirt, and are trimmed with knife-pleatings like 
those on the train proper. Pleated scarf dra- 
pery of tarlatan may be placed across the front. 
If ribbon is used, there are long-looped bows of 
white watered silk or satin ribbon, or else two 
quaintly contrasted colors appear, as pink with 
garnet, or blue with rose. 

Bouquet bows are new and pretty for bright- 
ening up white toilettes. They are made of twelve 
loops of six different colors, two loops of each 
color being used. They are of inch-wide satin 
ribbon, and are of loops an inch and a half deep, 
massed together like the petals of a rose, and 
form an irregular rosette when sewed on. Pale 
blue, dark red, pink, olive green, old gold, and 
mastic gray loops all appear in a single bouquet 
bow or rosette. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and James 
M‘Creery & Co. 








PERSONAL. 

ProrLe who have been to Rome lately tell 
reat stories about Mr. Story’s new sculpture. 
t is a figure of Desorag sitting with out- 

stretched arms and earnest, haggard face, giving 
her inspired message to BARAK. 

—Earl Russei’s body was buried in the an- 
cient burial-place of the family at Chenies—an 
estate brought into the family by the marriage of 
one of its members in the court of Henry VIII. 
A magnificent mausoleum, contains many fine 
monuments, and holds the remains of Earl Rus- 
SELL’s ancestors, including the patriot beheaded 
by order of James I. 

—The Rev. Dr. StrruiNg@, recently deceased, 
was the oldest minister of the Church of Scot- 
land. He was in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age and the sixty-second of his ministry, and had 
been the pastor of Galston parish for fifty-four 
years. The octogenarians are not confined to 
the Old World. In the Philadelphia-Ledger of 





June 24 are the names of eighteen persons, each 
over eighty years of age, who had died in Phila- 
delphia during the previous week, to wit: Exiz- 
ABETH RicHarps, 80; Isaac Dickinson, 81; 
Racuet Hawkes, $1; Rev. CHaArLes Hopes, 81; 
CATHARINE MurRaY, 81; Mary A. Myers, 81; 
BENJAMIN F. ZEBLEY, 81; Jesse COMLRY, 82; AR- 
capiA H. Norman, 82; Joun GAMBLE, 83; JAMES 
Poore, 84; Sopu1a Barturs, 87; Evizapetu 
Pace, 88; Margaret E. Forepacen, 90; Leon- 
ARD FRAILEY, 91; Mary A. Harper, 93; Par- 
RICK BRANNEN, 95; and Saran Simmons, 97. 

—Mr. MacGaHan was born in Ohio in 1845, 
and first went to Europe in 1870. He was in 
Paris during the Commune, and one of his des- 
pe exploits at that time is mentioned by Mr. 

MALLEY in a letter to the Tribune, as follows: 
“Two of MacGaHAn’s acquaintances—I believe 
they were not even friends—had fallen into the 
clutches of the post set up in the Place Ven- 
déme—one of the military head-quarters of the 
rebels. They were guilty of nothing, but they 
had been arrested for want of papers, or from 
some informality in their papers. MacGaHan 
said he should go and get them out. In vain he 
was warned against the attempt. It was almost 
as much as a man’s life was worth at that mo- 
ment to come within hail of a Communist sen- 
try. The Versailles troops were thundering at 
the gates of Paris; men were shot every hour 
for hesitating to answer a challenge, or to enroll 
themselves in the Communist ranks. MacGa- 
HAN knew it as well as any body, but he walked 
quietly into the jaws of hell, surrendered him- 
self to the first soldier he met, insisted on being 
taken before the commander of the post, de- 
manded the release of his friends, and obtained 
it. I believe the officers granted it for no other 
reason than their admiration of the man’s indom- 
itablecourage. Ihave heard HunTiIncToN—who 
was in Paris at the time, and knew well what the 
state of things was—say that the risk that Mac- 
GAHAN ran on his memorable journey to Khiva 
was a joke to the risk he voluntarily encounter- 
ed during that enterprise in behalf of his two 
comrades.”’ 

—Mr. Bryant’s longevity he attributed in a 
large degree to the regularity and temperance 
of his habits and much physical exercise. Every 
morning before dressing he would go through 
a light amateur performance with dumb-bells 
and on the horizontal bar, varied with swinging 
a light chair around his head. An hour later he 
would bathe from head to foot. His breakfast 
was the simplest—‘‘ hominy and milk,”’ as he 
himself says in a letter to a friend; ‘‘ or, in place 
of hominy, brown bread or oatmeal or wheaten 
grits, and in the season baked sweet apples. 

uckwheat cakes,” he adds, “I do not decline, 
nor any other article of vegetable food; but ani 
mal food I never take at breakfast. Tea and cof- 
fee I never touch at any time. Sometimes I take 
a cup of chocolate, which has no narcotic effect, 
and agrees with me very well. At breakfast I 
often take fruit, either in its natural state or 
freshly stewed....In the country I dine early, 
and it is only at that meal that I take either 
meat or fish, and of these but a moderate quan- 
tity, making my dinner mostly of vegetables. 
At the meal which is called tea I take only a lit 
tle bread and butter, with fruit, if it be on the 
table....My drink is water; yet I sometimes, 
though rarely, take a glass of wine. Iam a nat- 
ural temperance man, finding myself rather con- 
fused than exhilarated by wine. I never med- 
dle with tobacco, except to quarrel with its use.’ 
When in town, Mr. BRYANT always walked to his 
office, six miles, down and up, no matter what 
the weather. His bed-time was ten, or earlier. 
He never took any kind of drug as a stimulant, 
nor even the usual condiments with his food, 
such as pepper and the like. For many years 
he avoided every kind of literary occupation in 
the evening, doing all his work in the daytime. 

—WItiiaM F. Sayier, of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, has given $50,000 to Brown University, 
at Providence, to be used in building a memori- 
al hall where recitations and readings may be 
held. The gift is in memory of his son, who 
died in the college a year or two ago. 

—Davip DupLey FIELD proposes to erect a 
stone tower with a chime of bells therein on the 
green north of the church in Stockbridge, where 
the first mission church stood in the days of 
President Epwarps, the same to be a gift to the 
church, and dedicated to his grandchildren. 

—The five oldest living journalists who com- 
menced their career in this State are Lewis H. 
REDFIELD, of Syracuse; CHauncey Morss, of 
Detroit, Michigan; ORAN FoLuert, of Sandusky, 
Ohio; THURLOW WEED, of New York; and VI- 
vus W. Situ, of Syracuse. Mr. REDFIELD be- 

an his apprenticeship at Canandaigua in 1807 ; 

Mr. Morse and Mr. Fot.ert (who are very near- 
ly his age) began theirs in the same village shortly 
afterward. Mr. Morse was in the Repository ot- 
fice, where Mr. REDFIELD also learned his trade, 
and Mr. FoLiett was in the Messenger office in 
the same village. These gentlemen have ever 
since held relations of strong personal friendship, 
and keep up correspondence to this day. It is 
quite remarkable that these three men, who were 
all born within a twelvemonth, should have 
learned the printer’s trade in the same place, 
and are now the oldest of the printers and edit- 
ors who fifty years or more ago were in the busi- 
ness in this State. Mr. Morse began his print- 
ing experience in 1811, the same year that Mr. 
WEED did ; he established the Livingston Repub- 
lican, the first newspaper started in that county, 
in 1821, retired from it in 1824, then became one 
of the proprietors of the Ontario Repository at 
Canandaigua, where he remained until 1844, 
when he “‘ went West.”? Mr. Fotiert was the 
founder and conductor of the first newspaper in 
Genesee County, the Batavia Spirit of the Times, 
was a member of the Legislature, and subse- 
quently removed to Ohio, where he has since 
been prominent fn public affairs. Mr. Weep 
became a printer in 1811, published his first pa- 
per at Norwich, Chenango County, in 1818, re- 
moved to Manlius in 1821, and there published 
a paper for two years, when, after spending a 
short time with Mr. RepFieLp at Onondaga Val- 
ley, in the Register office, he went to Rochester, 
and afterward to Albany. Mr. VY. W. Smrra be- 
came identified with New York journalism at 
Onondaga Hill in 1826. He has two brothers, 
still living in Syracuse—AsauHeEL L. and Sizas F. 
—who began life as printer boys with him, in the 
Onondaga Journal office at that time. Mr. Rep- 
FIELD is in his eighty-fifth year, Mr. WEED in 
his eighty-second. Mr. Morse is about six 
months, and Mr. FoLLert about a year younger 
than Mr. Reprre_p. Mr. SmirH is fully ten 
years younger than they. 
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Fig. 8.—Eparxe vor Coutar, Fig. 1.—Crocurt Gurr, BurroN-H0Le Woven Bram anv Knirrep Eperna ror Lingerie. 
Srrrog, anv CRroouet. Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Coutar, Fig. 1.—Crocuer 

Gur, Darnep Net, anv Burron-n01E St:tou, er, 1k. 11th round.—SL, 1 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2 k., on the t. t. 0. work 
4 st. (alternately 1 k., 1 p.), 8 k., and on the next loop 1k. 12th round.—11 
k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 1k. 18th round.—SL, 1k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 3 
k., cast off 4 st.,2 k., and on the next loop 1k. 14th round.—4 k., twice 
t.t.o, 4 k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 1 k. 15th round.—SL, 1 k., t. t.0., k. 2 
together, 3 k., on the t. t. o. work 5 st. (always alternately 1 k., 1 p.), 4 k., on 
the next two loops (catching them together) work 1k. 16th round.—14 k., 
t. t. o., k, 2 together, 1k. 17th round.—SI., 1 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 4 k., 
cast off 5 st., 3 k., and catching the next two loops together work 1k. 18th 
round. —5_ k., 
three times t. t. 
0, 5 k., t. t 0, 
k, 2 together, 1 
k. 19th round. 
—Sl. 1k, tt 
o., k. 2 together, 
4 k., on the t. t. 
o. work 6 st., al- 
ways alternately 
1k,1p,5 k, 
and catching the 
next three loops 
together work 


Woven Braid and Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with woven braid edged on one side with triple 
and on the other with single loops, and with crochet cotton, No. 25. For 
the edging, which is worked crosswise, make a foundation of 6 st. (stitch), 
and on these work the Ist round.—Sl. (slip 1 st.), 1 k. (knit plain), t. t. 0. 
(throw the thread over), k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together), 2 k., and on the 
next loop (on the side of the braid which is furnished with single loops) 
work 1k. 2d round.—4 k.,,t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1k. 3d round.—Like 
the 1st round, but at the end work 3 instead of 2k. 4th round.—Like 
the 2d round, but in the 
beginning work 5 instead 
of 4k. 5th round.—Like 
the Ist round, but at the 
end, instead of 2 k. work 
4k. 6th round—1 k., 
k, 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 1 k. ‘th 
round,—Sl., 1 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 1 k., on 
the t. t. o. work 3 st., 1 
k., 1 p., 1 k., then 2 k., 





















Fig. 3.—Curmise ror Girt From 6 To 8 
Yrars ovp.—[{For ae and description » 
IIL, Figs. 64 and 65.) 


Fig. 1.—Suimr ror Boy rrom 11 To 13 Yeaxs Oxp, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, see Suppl., No. X 
No. XIL, Figs. 41-47. 
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Fig. 2.—Suiet ror CutLp FROM 
2 10 3 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. XIX., Figs. 66-68. 



























Fig. 5.—Biovsr ron Grew rrom 6 To 8 
EARS OLD.—Baox.—(See Fig. 4.) 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. ILL, Figs. 24-28. 


Pig 4.—Biovse ror Gre. rrom 6 To 8 

EARS OLD.—F ront.—[See Fig. 5.] 

Yor pattern and description see Suppl, 
No. IIL, Figs. 24-28, 


Fig. 6.—Prrricoat ror 
Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 

For descriptien see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Drawers ror Boy 
From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description 
sce rapanen, No. XV., 
igs. 59-61. 














Fig. 8.—Boy’s Cottar. 
For pattern and description 

sec Supplement, No.1 
Figs. 36 and 87. 





Fig. 11.—Smirr ror Boy rrom 8 To 10 YEARS oLp, 


For — description see Supplement, 


x, = 
: o. XIV., Figs. 53-58, 








Fig. 9.—Boy’s Cotiar. 
For pattern and description 
see 5 tagger | No. X., 


Fig. 10.—Niaut-Surmr ror Boy rrom 8 to 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. _ 


Suit ror Boy rrom 8 To 10 Years op. Figs. 38 ani 
For description see Supplement. 














Fig. 13.—Cur1ip’s Cotuar. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 34 and 35, 





Fig. 12.—Cuity’s Conran. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VII, Figs. 32 and 33. 





Fig. 15.—Curip’s Curr. 


For pattern and description see 
uppl., No. V., Fig. 30. 





Fig. 14.—Cun.v'’s Curr. 
For pattern and description see 
uppl, No. 1V., Fig. 29. 
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Fig. 16.—Nieat-Car 
ror Grr. From 1i TO 
13 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 17.—Nieut Derrss ror 
Gres rrom 10 To 12 Years 
oLp.—[{For pattern and 
description see Suppl., 
No. XIL, Figs. 48-52.) 


Fig. 18.—Suret ror 
Boy rrom 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


1 k. 20th 
round,—2 k., 
k. 2 togeth- 
. er, twice t, t. 
o., k. 2 to- 
gether, 6 k., 
k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., 





For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. XX., Figs. 
69 and 70, 





and on the next 
loop 1k. 8th 
round.—8 k., t. 
t..0., k. 2 to 
gether, 1 k. 
9th round.— 
SL,1k.,t. t. 0. 
k.'2 together, 


2 k., cast off 3 k. 2 togeth- 
st., 1 k., and on er, 1 k., t. t. 
weer the next loop 1 o., k. 2 to- aa’ 
k. 10th round, gether, 1 k. * 
— . . 20.— yk 5 
Fig. 19. RAW yee Boe Conte From 1 To 8 —3 k., twice t. sishteend Fig. 20 Pays 76 oe From 5 To 7 
For pattcrn and description see Supplement, to, A k., t. t, Fig. 1.—Croourr Grur, Darnev Net, Crooner, axp Burton-noie Strton CoLiaR. SL, 1k. t. t For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIL, Fig, 63. o., k. 2 togeth- ‘See Figs, 2 and 8.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 31.] 0, kK. 2 to- No, XVL., Fig. 62, 











































Cross Stirch Emprowery ror CHAIRS, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: i med ! White; 2 Ground, 


Blue Linen. 


round.—5 k., twice t. t. 0., 5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., on the t. t. o. work 5 st. (always alternately 1 k., 1 p.), 


4 k., and fastening the last 
st. and the next two loops 
together work 1 k. 24th 
round.—15 k., t. t. 0, k, 2 
together, 1 k. 25th round. 
SL, 1k, t. t. 0, k. 2 togeth- 
er, 3 k., cast off 5 st., 2 k., 
k. 2 together, and catching 
the last st. together with 
the next loop work 1 k. 
26th round.—5 k., twice t. 
to,4k,t to, k.2 to 





1.—Monoaram. 





gether, 1 k., on the t. t. 
o. work 1 k., 1 p, 1 k., 
cast off 6 st., on the t. t. 
o. work 1 k., 1 p., k. 2 
together, and catching 
the next st. and the fol- 
lowing two loops to- 
gether work 1 k. 22d 
23d round.—SL, 1 k., 





































Dress ror Girt From 5 10 7 
Years oLp.—Back.—| For 
Front, see Fig. 2, Page 468. ] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXL, Figs, 71-80. 





gether, 1 k. 27th round. 
—Sl, 1k. t. t.0, k. 2 to- 
gether, 3 k., on the t. t. o. 
work 4 st. (always alter- 


nately 1 k., 1 p.), 2 k., k. 2 together, and 
catching the last st. and the next loop togeth- 
28th round.—12 k., t. t. 0., k. 
29th round,—Sl., 1 k., t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, 2 k., cast off 4 st.,1k., k. 2 
together, and catching the last st. and the 
20th round.— 
4 k., twice t. t.0., 3 k., t. t.0., k. 2 


er work 1 k. 
2 together, 1 k. 


next loop together work 1 k. 





Fig. 1—Crocuer Epcixe ror 
LINGERIE. 





1 k, 
er work 1k. 382d round.—9 k., t. 


0., k. 2 together, 1 k. 


loop together work 1 k. 


oe 
i] 





Fig. 2.—Desten ror Work-Bac, Fic. 1.—Potnr Resse 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 


31st round.—SlL., 1 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 2 k., on the t. t. o. 
work 3 st. (always alternately 1 k., 1 
p.), 1 k., k. 2 together, and catching 
the last st. and the next loop togeth- 


33d round.— 
SL, 1 k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 1 k., 
cast off 3 st., k. 2 together, and 
catching the last st. and the next 
34th round. 
—3 k., t.t.o, 2 k., t. t.0., k. 2 to- 





. 1.—Borper ror Dresses.—Pornt 
Russe Emprorpery. 


Boy’s Cap. 


together, 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Curipren’s Dresses. 
Port Russe Emprorpery. 


gether, 1 k. 35th round.—Sl., 1 k., t. t. 0. 
k. 2 together, 1 k., on the t. t. o. work 1 k., 
1 p., k. 2 together, and catching the last st. 
and the next loop together work 
1 k. 386th round.—1 k., twice 
k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, 1 k. 37th round.— 
Sl, 1k. t. t. 0, k. 2 togetlier, 
2 k., and catching the last st. 
and the next loop together work 
1k. 38th round.—4 k., t. t. 0., 


k. 2 togeth- worsted, work FOR LINGERIE. 
er, 1k. 39th the knotted 
round. — SL, stitches with 
Pek te, blue worst- 
twice k. 2 to- ed, the star lal'siteiteyal ? 
gether, then figures with HAR KE H h 
catching the white worst- y 
last st. and ed, and the fevers) 
the next edge in point bs ! is 
loop together Russe’ with eee > 
work 1 k. worsted of va- 
40th round. rious colors. 
—3 k, t. t. The trimming . . 
0, k. 2 to- on the edge 
gether, 1 k. of the mate- ° 
Repeat = al- rial is work- 
ways the Ist- ed in a cor- 
40th rounds. responding 
manner, ob- )'9 © @ © O/ele\e\e'¢ 
Boy's Cap. PRUMMEEE oo SSP ccccotecitccsinins camese's > or 
Tus yel- 2. After fin. CORUUTuTUTEUUEOLTSIITENowwwwe 
low straw cap Corrre Cozy. ishing the Fig. 2.—Borper or Kyire-Basker, Fic. 1—Arrticarios 
with indent- For patternsand design see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 40, embroidery, AND Porst Russz Emprorpery, 


section, to the material, and for the double 
lines sew white zephyr worsted on the founda- 
tion with black split zephyr worsted. 





Fig. 2.—Monoeram, 







Cross Stitcn FounDaTion FOR SLIPPER. 


ed crown is trimmed 
with a bias strip of 
black velvet two inches 
wide, and in the back 


Description of Symbols: 8 1st (darkest), @ 2d, ® 3d, 9 4th 
(lightest), Olive Green; 8 Dark Red; © Light Red; 
' Foundation. 


with navy blue faille ribbon, which is laid in a point in the middle, and finishes with 


two ends. 
rosette and grelots. 


On the left side is a bow of similar ribbon finished with a passementerie 


Borders for Dresses.—Point Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 











Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses.—Pornt 
Russe Empromery. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror CHitpren’s Dresses. 
Port Russe Emprorery. 
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The in- 
tervening knotted stitches are 
worked with red worsted, and 
the point Russe stitches bor- 
dering the rows are worked 
with yellow, blue, red, and 
olive-colored worsted. For the 
squares sew on red and brown 
worsted with white and yellow 























a white piqué 








Fig. 1.—EmprowereD Kyire-Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on 
ground with red and 
blue cotton in button-hole and 
knotted stitch. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on 
a foundation of écru linen with 
blue and red cotton in satin stitch 
and point Russe, 


Cross Stitch Embroidery for 
Chairs, etc. 

Tuts embroidery is worked on a 
foundation of blue linen over can- 
vas with colored cotton in cross 
stitch. The threads of the canvas 


are drawn out after finishing the embroidery. 


Embroidered Work-Bag, Figs. 
1 and 


Tuts work-bag is made of embroidered navy 
blue cloth lined with lustring. 
each of cloth and lustring twelve inches high 


Take a piece 


= 
We 
is, 
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Wat 


Fig. 2.—Crocnet EpGine For 
LINGERIE. 





and six inches and 
a half wide, lay them 
together, and cut 
one end in a point, 
from the middle to- 
ward the sides, for 
the flap. Pink the 
outside material all 





NHN around, transfer the 

‘yf Ms ’ 
HN design of the bor- 
MWAH der, of which Fig. 2 
gives a full-sized 





Woven Braip anp Knirrep Insertion 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Juny 20, 1878. 








stitch the material on the lining, and join the 
front and back of the pocket (with the exception 
of the flap) by means of soufflets of navy blue lus- 
tring. Each soufilet should be gathered through 
the middle and set into a double pieceof lustring, 
which is set inside of the bag. Above this piece 
of lustring (which divides the bag into two com- 
partments) set a handle of navy blue faille rib- 
bon an inch and a quarter wide, finished with 
bows of similar ribbon. A button and loop 
serve for closing the bag. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
IN THE CONFIDENCE OF GABRIELLE. 





Gapriztte felt strangely alone when George 
had left them; the evenings were long and wea- 
risome; a!l day there was nothing to look for- 
ward to; the house seemed despoiled, the rooms 
to have been robbed of their homeliness and 
comfort. There was a great bare blank; it was 
what men and women call “loss.” There was a 
grim, unkind solitude; it was what the suffering 
call “despair.” So gentle, so uncomplaining, so 
persistently attentive to work and duty, they who 
loved her never guessed it, the old people going 
down the vale, to whom this unmarried daughter 
represented so much ; who was so dear they nev- 
er thought there might be yearning upon her side 
for a change. If so, it did not make itself con- 
spicuous. Gabrielle was eminently one of those 
who conceal and shelter their finer emotion. 

Yet she trembled when, the next day, her moth- 
er said, “ Better give George’s room a good clear 
out.” George’s room no longer! <A good clear 
out! Why, her face was averted whenever she 
passed the door going to and from her chamber. 
Dear old room! she would have gone over every 
inch of carpet, kissing it; no more would it be 
trod by the feet of her girlhood’s hero. But 
her mother was of a practical turn of mind; she 
tied a pocket-handkerchief round her neat morn- 
ing cap, called the girl from the kitchen to bring 
brush and dust-pan, broom and tea leaves, and 
proceeded with her “good clear out.” And it 
caused her daughter a sharp pang to see the 
well-loved easy-chair briskly wheeled on to the 
landing, the little table where he used to sit writ- 
ing to so late an hour, which was sacred to her 
as an altar, carelessly crowded with trifles, every 
one of which had an eloquence of its own; the 
book-shelves on their cord were taken down and 
set compact upon the floor, while the books that 
he had used were bundled without ceremony into 
the upper division of a cupboard. They were all 
known to her, old friends, conned over in his ab- 
sence to see new markings, each page pressed to 
the lips he never kissed, nor ever wished to. It is 
a fatal relationship, this of cousinhood! There 
was the inkstand with old pens, all used by him 
—and she reverently picked them out of the dust 
where she found them thrown, while none of 
earth saw the care, and consigned them to safer 
keeping in her pocket. The footstool tumbled 
into the for use in their common sitting- 
room she would remove to her own chamber, and 
thereon would kneel at prayer-time. Here was 
the brown sheep-skin rug from before the fire- 
place, and she quivered with pain as she recalled 
his once saying, “Only fancy, Gabrielle, a little 
fairy-like girl curled fast asleep on my rug!” It 
was a sad ordeal for Gabrielle, that turning out 
of his room. How she worked! Her mother 
thought, much gratified, ‘‘ Gabrielle is wonderful- 
ly well and active! What a blessing is health !” 
and began to feel poorly immediately, leaving the 
vest of the work to the wonderfully well and act- 
ive, who, when it was done, changed labor, and 
in the kitchen prepared some delicacy for her 
invalid. 

There was no relenting. She did not spare 
herself. When once the fiat of duty has arisen 
within such a nature, the sophistry of tears falls 
like dew upon the rocks of Indus, and sighs are 
waste weeds that are cut to the root with deci- 
sive strokes of the pruning-hook. The ideal re- 
solves into one of actuality. The good is awake, 
supple, prompt. The inner life is alert, ready 
to resist, strong to endure. The time was at 
hand when Gabrielle should crown this, when a 
great victory should make perfect the ideal of 
her nature and the womanly in her character, 
when life would reach its highest point, and the 
spiritual cover the earthly as with a garment 
from above. 


When Andrew Wilson had spoken of George 
Percival to the Minister, it will be remembered 
that the latter was strangely moved by the men- 
tion of a name well known to him. Amy’s fre- 
quent allusion to Mr. Percival’s help and the un- 
tiring interest he had taken in their fortunes, her 
affectionate manner of breathing his name, the 
tenderness with which she described the old 
man’s gratitude, and her tears while dwelling 
upon the sad episodes of that, anxious time, so 
impressed Mr. Garland that he resolved to find 
out this kind-hearted, large-souled fellow, and 
tell him of the old man’s pathetic death, while 
re-assuring him as to the welfare of the little girl. 
The risk of being recognized did not trouble him, 
the lapse-of time and change of features preclud- 
ed likelihood of it, but in the event of such hap- 
pening, he knew enough of the Percivals to feel 
satisfied his visit would be treated with every 
confidence. 

Having ascertained Mr. Percival’s address, the 
Minister proceeded to call. He found him with- 
in, and at work. The extreme order, the atmos- 
phere of scholarship, and the grave thoughtfulness 
of the young man pleased Mr. Garland, who, at 
ease and akin with the author's pursuit, derived 
as great pleasure from the interview as did the 
other. r. Percival admitted his delight at 
being called upon by one whose writings he had 





long admired, and whose piety and goodness had 
caused him to wish some day or other to meet so 
eminent a man. Not disconcerted by being rec- 
ognized, the Minister communicated the purport 
of his mission, and Mr. Percival was greatly moved 
to hear of the death of his old friend. Almost 
the first question he asked was relative to the 
clerk’s little girl; his affectionate heart thrilled 
with solicitude on her behalf. Mr. Garland at once 
explained matters to him. 

“ You are interested in a child yourself, I think, 
Mr. Percival. Andrew Wilson said something of 
the kind.” 

The author’s brow clouded. 

“For a time I was, very much so. And you 
know, Mr. Garland, the frequent fate of idols of 
clay—we lose them.” 

“ Unfortunately Ido ;” the Minister’s voice was 
tremulous with emotion. 

“What steps do you propose to take, Sir, in 
regard to Andrew Wilson’s child? Forgive my 
asking, I have been so long indirectly interested 
in this little girl ; I love children deeply.” 

The fresh candor, the gentleness, the chivalrous 
regard for childhood, won the Minister’s most 
cordial appreciation, and he replied : 

“She is now with my housekeeper, until I am 
successful in finding her a happy home, where she 
would be well looked after and treated with con- 
sideration. In due time she would be able to earn 
her own living, should it be necessary, although 
I prefer waiting until I can find a home where 
her future as well as her present might be looked 
upon as provided for.” 

“ All that you have said, Sir, touches a chord 
inexpressibly tender within me. My quiet home, 
its books and studious occupation, and some en- 
gaging little one to break the spell of overwork, 
is my conception of the perfect in domestic life.” 

“ As an old and staid married man, Mr. Perci- 
val, permit me to add one other item we steady- 
going folk are apt to consider an important one 
—a loving, minjstering wife. I am privileged to 
speak from the experience of having possessed a 
home having that sweet associate in sympathy, 
and also with being deprived of it, and I do assure 
you no man of the refinement distinctively yours 
would ever be of two opinions about the balance 
of happiness.” 

“T do not dissent from you in the least, Sir. 
I yield to no one in my estimate of the value of a 
good woman and loving wife; but this has no 
bearing whatever upon the charm of an engaging 
little one in the house.” 

“ Except this, that a wife is exceedingly useful 
to look after the engaging little one, if for nothing 
else.” And as the Minister made the repartee, 
the kind smile giving pleasant point, he certainly 
thought he had the best of it. “ Besides,” he con- 
tinued, “ children require a deal of’ supervision, 
you know, Mr. Percival, and a literary man is the 
worst of all overlookers, being always absorbed, 
easily worried by small cares, seldom relaxing to 
that recreative extent demanded by companion- 
ship with childhood, and needing more intellectual 
company than childhood affords. If you were 
married and felt disposed to carry out your plan 
of adoption (as to which, by-the-way, I don’t know 
whether you are serious); if you offered to bestow 
upon my friendless little protégée the comforts and 
care which I am sure she would receive in a house 
of which you were the head ; entertaining the sen- 
timents you do, it would be the product of happi- 
ness to both; and your definition of an ‘ engaging 
child’ would, I am sure, be exactly realized, for 
she is both pretty and fascinating, although, per- 
haps, a little uncultivated.” 

All this time Mr. Percival had been gravely at- 
tentive. The Minister’s proposition, half serious, 
half bantering, yet all through in characteristic 
sympathy, gave him cause for quiet reflection. 
He wished the proposal might take definite form. 

“T am a man of very plain speech, Mr. Gar- 
land, and you are a minister of the Gospel, con- 
sequently accustomed to treating matters decor- 
ously ; I will therefore, if you please, suppose the 
arrangement you casually allude to having tangi- 
ble effect. In that case, is the little girl given up 
absolutely ?” 

“ Absolutely, Sir. No poor orphan, sad to say, 
was ever more entirely destitute of any interest 
in her well-being: at this moment she has but 
one friend, myself, and I shall never lose sight of 
her. Wherever the home may be, whoever I 
may permit to take charge of her, while their 
control will be absolute I shall reserve the right, 
as I think it my duty, to continue her friend ; not 
on the principle of interference, but in order that 
she may feel she has a friend and a home in ad- 
dition to those where she will be reared. It an- 
nuls the horrid feeling of dependence, and coun- 
teracts the slavish experience of being so totally 
provided for.” 

Mr. Percival bowed. This subtle, tender 
thoughtfulness for the waif captivated him, and 
he replied : 

“She would need no other friend in all the 
world, having one so good and true. All the 
same, I have no objection to become the guardian 
for whom you are in search.” 

“ But the lady, Sir?” asked the Minister, grati- 
fied, yet still with an eye to the item he consider- 
ed so all-important. 

“T think I can speak for the lady,” replied Mr. 
Percival, thoughtfully; “but let the other be 
settled first.” 

“ Well, I declare you are incorrigible; you re- 
mind me of the man who bought his horse first 
and then built his stable.” - 

“Quite right, too, I should think; it would 
have been stupid to build upon expectation.” 

“Yes; only while he was building, the horse 
ran—” 

“ Or was stolen !”” added the author, with a wry 
face, while the Minister laughingly invited him to 
return to luncheon with him, and see the sub- 
ject of their interest for himself. This Mr. Perci- 
val willingly assented to. 

Amy, with her unreserved and affectionate 





ways, her quick intelligence and charm of man- 
ner, made a very favorable impression upon her 
future protector. Thus strangely commenced a 
union of perfect unselfishness on both sides, and 
of love that increased with every year that passed. 

When George Percival left the Minister’s house 
he went on to Queen Street, where he found his 
cousin alone. She was sitting by the window at 
work; no books nor manuscript now. The face 
was paler than of old, and more aged, but the 
sweetness, the resigned look, the deep spiritual 
light, the far-seeing reliance upon that Higher 
than earthly ties, were all increased. Gabrielle 
had suffered, and the suffering had not made her 
strong—far from it. None but herself knew 
how weak it had made her; but it developed the 
gentleness while rendering the constancy mag- 
nificent. 

So George told Gabrielle all that had occurred, 
and she turned now hot, now cold, and terribly 
agitated, yet subduing outward evidence of a 
severe and cruel struggle. Then George stood 
manfully face to face with this rare friend of a 
whole life, whose gentle ministry was even as a 
diadem, and whose loving worth needed no test- 
ing or proving, and he said, 

“Come and be all that our friend has repre- 
sented—the sweet associate in sympathy—the 
tender helper in my charge of the child—the 
loving, ministering wife !” 

Holding his hands forth to her, and grasping 
hers, placed in his so warmly. he never felt their 
=e their throbbing change from heat to 
cold. 

Her lips were pressed close, her cheeks were 
colorless, her voice was distinct and clear. 

“Yes, George, gladly; ever your associate in 
sympathy, your tender helper with the little one, 
but—not your wife. Cousins still, dear, please!” 

Then with meek dignity she left the room, 
and in her chamber where but One saw, conquered. 

Gabrielle was true to her resolution, and 
through all those years she kept his house had 
but his dearest interest at heart, and from first 
to last taught Amy how to love him. 

The pangs, the agony, the exquisite ordeal, were 
never betrayed; no shadow of discontent or bit- 
terness; not an interval’s diminution of tender 
gentleness in her treatment of the child and con- 
duct toward George, to whom, indeed, she was 
as she had ever been, no more, no less. Through 
all the years of widening honor and increasing 
prosperity and fame by which another was to 
profit; through all the years of that caressive 
fondness which a maiden yields to him she loves, 
and by which the patient worker outsat her own 
weak self, and became strong by virtue of the 
heroism; through all the years her cousin’s fond- 
ness was changing to the grand deep passion, 
when for the first time she saw him love—through 
all, she still lived on, ay, and still loved on: mys- 
terious heart of woman! 

She had foreseen the issue when the proposal 
came, and for him gave up herself. 

And even as where one suffers, another joys, 
Amy, grown beautiful, and with intellect mould- 
ed by his teaching, with a happy home found aft- 
er all, and a kind regardful heart all hers, knew 
most perfect joy, and certainly strove to be wor- 
thy of it. And when the Minister would call, 
and George, with proud delight, admitted that it 
was to him they owed their present happiness, 
but one knew of the other side. Mr. Garland 
had long enough detected Gabrielle’s share in it, 
and gave her a divided measure of that rarer 
friendship he gave to Constance, whose sister in 
his sympathy and thought she was. Lovely is 
such flower of friendship, surely of the loftier 
standard Addison meant— 


“And such a friendship ends not but with life.” 


In the Minister’s regard Gabrielle joined that 
throng of saddened and weary ones to whom the 
world is all pain, life a long trial of patient en- 
durance. Their eyes are tearless—they have 
wept passionate floods over broken idols, and 
can weep no longer; the tranquillity of resigna- 
tion that comes after fierce battles and mighty 
struggles is theirs; the lips are roseless, drawn 
in by rigor of their pain; the hearts have lost 
the high hope that once made earth a long reach 
of sunshine and music; darling jcys, once too 
precious to speak of, lie waste, and scarce bear- 
ing to be thought of; and they come with their 
agony lines, and clouded faith, and bruised pa- 
tience, and benumbed affections, with all their 
sad retinue of sorrows, to the comforting words 
of some such man as this, and the tender and 
feeling look more priceless than the words. 





CHAPTER LXXVIL. 
AT SUMMERS’S LIBRARY. 


Asoort this time all the walls and hoardings of 
London displayed announcements in large orna- 
mental letters that Miss Vandaleur would short- 
ly appear, with her celebrated Comedy-drama 
Company, at one of the West End theatres. A 
reputation of no mean order heralded the lady’s 
appearance ; in the provinces she had won golden 
opinions for a refined type of performance of the 
pathetic and poetic kind, and there appeared to 
be no doubt as to Miss Vandaleur’s ultimate po- 
sition on our stage. The lady came to England 
in the first place with Australian honors; the 
chief towns of Queensland, Victoria, and New 
South Wales had formed a favorable, indeed flat- 
tering, estimate of her powers; and when her 
agent arrived at the antipodes to organize a star- 
ring tour through our provinces, a round of en- 
gagements was signed without difficulty, and the 
appearance of the new actress arranged for an 
early date. In due course the lady arrived, and 
made a successful début. The critical and dis- 

i audience present at her first appear- 
ance in this country, allowing for ruggedness and 
excess of emotional force, discerned rare histri- 
onic excellence, particularly in that lighter ex- 





pression of dramatic sensibility popularly associ- 
ated with the French school, Miss Vandaleur 
scored a success, and was applauded; in suc- 
cessive towns she attracted large audiences. It 
was natural this brilliant artiste should desire to 
perform in the metropolis, and her ambition was 
to be gratified, It was settled that “The famous 
Austratian Actress” should appear at a West End 
theatre; walls and hoardings were conspicuous 
with one huge word—VanpaLxEur; paragraphs in 
theatrical journals acquainted the public with the 
lady’s triumphs in other parts of the big world; 
and the windows where portraits of celebrities 
were wont to stay the crowd exhibited a fresh 
face of a new type of loveliness, a mien and car- 
riage that were emphatically queenly. In these 
portraits Miss Vandaleur looked about twenty- 
two, but she was in reality thirty-two, In 
all her journeyings, and they covered an extend- 

area, Miss Vandaleur was accompanied by a 
tall, fine, handsome fellow, who seemed to do 
nothing but devote himself by day to providing 
for Miss Vandaleur’s comfort, and by night to 
admiring her acting. It was understood this was 
Mr. Warburton; in private life the lady passed 
as Mrs. Warburton, Nobody believed it, but it 
was true nevertheless; aware it was not believed, 
she was yet too disdainful to flourish her certifi- 
cate in every town she entered. Mr. Warburton 
had been a bush-ranger, but when he first made 
the acquaintance of the lady he was possessed of 
a comfortable little property on the Yarrowee, by 
Ballarat, and was so still, for that matter, All 
the comfortable little properties in the world 
would never lessen nor limit Kate’s love for the 
stage; so, finding he could not cure nor quell, he, 
like the sensible man and devoted admirer he was, 
accompanied her whither she would; and he was 
useful at times, even if it did cast a reflection on 
her. Fortunately, reflections leave faint shadows. 
Kate did not mind in the least, quaffed Cham- 
pagne, lived high at the best hotels, conducted 
herself with propriety, indulged extravagantly in 
dress, jewelry, and flowers—and paid for them, 
refused to take presents, was exceedingly attach- 
ed—for an actress—to her husband, loved little 
boys, pug-dogs, beggar-men, and sculptors, and, 
like Mistress Gwynne, was exceedingly good to 
the poor, far more so, indeed, than is etiquette 
among virtuous women. At Ballarat, the man 
with the comfortable little property intimated that 
he was a widower; at Ballarat, the woman with 
beauty, fascination, and talent intimated that she 
was a widow; neither believed it, but it came to 
the same thing, and all doubts were consolidated 
at the altar. In the interests of honor we may 
bear witness that these asseverations were liter- 
ally true; the first Mrs. Warburton was the 
daughter of a gentleman who would do any thing 
to oblige, in the interests of the flourishing gen- 
eral store of which he was sole proprietor. The 
first husband of the lady had been a sculptor of 
rising fame and marked genius, whose gifted life 
had been all too short, and all too troubled dur- 
ing that brief span, by this beauteous creature’s 
longing for the stage. Her one child, a little boy 
beautiful as herself, had been placed with her 
father, who was poor, but so kind; she knew 
how kind he had ever been to her, knew he 
would be thus to the boy, and in this loving care 
placed him before leaving for Australia—we 
should like to say, “with something of a pang,” 
but it was scarcely so, When ladies are leaving 
for abroad to form professional engagements, lit- 
tle boys are rather in the way. 

This was Kate Vandaleur. We think we have 
heard of her before in the progress of this histo- 
ry. Yes! But we have not heard all; how that 
even in the bosom of such a one, after a while, 
the glory of foot-light victories is wearisome in 
quieter moods, and the feverish excitement at- 
tendant upon ambition is painful compared with 
the domestic happiness of other women whom 
they meet in private life, and whose unruffled ex- 
istence excites the sometime envy of those held 
captive by the tyranny of popularity. 

A certain shop in the occupation of one Mr. 
Summers had, in addition to the prestige for ele- 
gancies characterizing many West End establish- 
ments, been, for a considerable number of years, 
thought highly of in the district ; first, for a large 
well-stocked circulating library ; secondly, for sup- 
plying the public with box-tickets for the the- 
atres; and thirdly, for its extensive and choice 
array of plain and colored photographs of nota- 
ble people of the day. In short, Edward Sum- 
mers’s was a distinctly fashionable house of busi- 
ness, much patronized, and the owner whereof 
had, by scrupulous attention and uniform courte- 
sy, realized an independency. The shop was near 
to the house of Mr. Greville Lovelace, and that 
gentleman was one among its numerous patrons ; 
and since he disliked entering the shops himself, 
he did as others do—sent the least stupid of his 
servants for such works or articles as he might 
require; and of late, for more special commis- 
sions, he had dispatched his pupil, who would 
perform them with as nice perfection as he could 
wish. 

One day Arthur was thus on literary errand 
when Mr. and Mrs. Warburton were in the shop 
upon business connected with their box office. 
The lady’s eyes were riveted immediately, her 
stately grace unbent beneath the sublime prompt- 
ing of maternity, and with great agitation she 
went to the boy and addressed him by name; 
then, when he looked up with the splendid eyes, 
passionately eager, wistfully loving, she knew her 
own, and, kneeling, took him to her heart. Mr. 
Warburton, familiar with his lady’s liking for 
beautiful boys, and aware of the cause, was ac- 
customed to her taking a warm interest in their 
behalf, but had never seen her thus affected; and 
he went to her with a word or two of kind re- 
monstrance. The gentlemen of the shop attrib- 
uted the outburst to “the custom with Australian 
professional ladies,” and attended to their busi- 
ness; but the proprietor, who was of deeper and 
superior insight, at once invited the lady and boy 
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into the house, and conducted them to a pretty 
chamber where they could talk in private at lei- 
sure. Mr. Warburton warmly thanked him for his 
timely and considerate politeness, and remained 
in the shop. 

Alone with her son, the woman who once play- 
ed this scene, and with such force and pathos that 
it made her reputation—few knowing at the time 
how she had suffered—with loving fervor took 
him upon her knee, parting the curls, gazing 
through tears at the fair brow recalling his fa- 
ther’s, and looking deep into the eyes so full of 
poetry and love. 

“ And does my boy remember me ?” 

“T should not, had you not known me first. I 
have been cherishing a recollection of some one, 
but it was no one so grand as you are; I think 
more like what you used to be.” 

That went to her heart. He recalled the quiet- 
er days—a recollection just then of pain. 

“ And did you think, my dear, I should never 
come home to England any more? that I had for- 
gotten you, and—and grandfather—dear grand- 
father ?” 

His face clouded in an instant. Without re- 
plying, he said, with tender simplicity, “ Of course 
you can not know—and we moved after you had 
gone, to a poorer plate, but more in the country— 
he is dead.” This was uttered with the mourn- 
ful echo which almost signified that the recovery 
of this brilliant and courted mother scarcely com- 

ted for the loss of that beloved guardian of 
is youth. She felt this also; but the grief she 
experienced upon hearing of her father’s death, if 
of no intensity, was sufficient to overpower those 
other emotions. She shed a few more tears at 
that—tears of sorrow, more of penitence; she 
knew well enough that never a word nor deed on 
her part had done aught toward linking him to 
life, or strengthening the frail tendons which keep 
the heart from breaking; and she wept, as the 
thoughtless do weep, once in a way, and when a 
past trails up with its reproaching weird remind- 
er, hugging her boy close, as grateful that this 
was still left her to do better by and to love—be- 
tween intervals of stage love—and to be thought- 
ful for, until the crowd’s applause rendered this 
new affection dim, faint, stripped of its novelty, 
lessened of its pleasure. 

“Where are you living now, Arthur?” 

“Tam apprenticed to a gentleman—a sculptor ; 
and I like it. He is very kind, and helps me with 
my studies as well. I love him for it, and all he 
has done for me, and I hope never to leave him.” 
This said the boy, vaguely apprehensive that she 
would wish to remove him—a course he would 
have opposed with firmness. No; the lady had 
no wish to do so. She felt glad to hear he was 
following in his father’s footsteps—glad to hear 
he was so well provided for and happy. The 
passing emotion which had moved her vanished, 
not quite so quickly as when she was overcome 
by sudden pathos in the progress of her dramas, 
but yet did pass, leaving her composed Mary War- 
burton, and, above all things, Kate Vandaleur. 
Any situation imperilling her existence as that 
largely placarded being would have been most re- 
morselessly warred against. But she must see 
her boy often—a stroke of hopeful tenderness in 
the stipulation—and Arthur affectionately wel- 
comed this promise; and when he went to tell 
his friend of the strange occurrence, that friend, 
while gratified it was no worse, resolved that for 
the future he would send some one else on er- 
rands to Summers’s Library. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Crochet Gimp, Darned Net, Crochet-Work, and 
Button-hole Stitch Collar, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 460. 


Tus collar is made of fine net, on which are button- 
hole stitched borders worked with crochet cotton, No. 
80, in crochet gimp, and in single crochet, chain stitch, 
and double crochet. The net is cut away underneath 
the borders, and the intervals are run with glazed cot- 
ton. An worked like the border trims the edge 
of the collar. Fig. 31, Supplement, gives one-half of 
the pattern for the collar, which is cut of net in one 
piece. To make the border work first two pieces of 
gimp of the requisite length on a metal needle (in the 
shape of a hair-pin), the prongs of which are about 
three-quarters of an inch apart, as follows: Of the 
ends of the working thread form a loop on the crochet 
needle in the usual manner, draw out the needle, and 
catch the loop between the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand, ‘Take the metal needle likewise between 
the thumb and forefinger so that it lies on the end of 
the working thread underneath the loop, carry the 
working thread to the front between both prongs of 
the needle, lay the thread from the front toward the 
back on the prong at the right, and on the fingers of 
the left hand, as in crocheting or knitting. Then 
draw the crochet needle out of the loop, turn the 
metal needie from right to left so that the working 
thread lies on the prong at the right, * then take up 
the loop formed previously on the needle, form a new 
loop, throwing the thread over once, and on the upper 
thread of the loop on the left prong work 1 sc. (single 
crochet). Draw the crochet p ie out of the loop, 
turn the metal needle from right to left, and repeat 
from *. The sc. should be worked very tight. av- 
ing arrived at the end of the needle push the finished 
part of the gimp close together, and only when the 
needie is covered with close loops to half its length 
should the gimp be slipped from the needle, and the 
last two loops on each side of the gimp be again taken 
up on the needle. After finishing the gimp crochet 
for the first half of the border, which is worked in two 
parts (Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section), on one side of 
the gimp, as follows: 1st round.—* Three times alter- 
nately turn the next loop once so that the threads are 
crossed as shown by Fig. 2 (all loops are twisted in 
this manner, either singly or several together, in the 
course of the work), 8 ch.; then fasten together the 
next two loops with 1 de. (double crochet), not work- 
ing off the upper veins of the latter, however, twice 
with 1 stc. (short treble crochet) fasten together the 
next two loops, not working off the upper veins of the 
stc., then with 1 te. (treble crochet) fasten together 
the next 4 loops, not working off the upper veins of 
the tc., twice fasten together the following two loops 
with 1 stc., not working off the upper veins of the lat- 
ter, with 1 de. fasten together the next two loops, then 
work off all the veins of the preceding bars on the 
needle together, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round 
(on the other side of the gimp).—* Fasten together 
the middle 4 loops of the next hollow with 1 8c., 5 sc. 
on the next 5 loops, twice alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop; then twice alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the following loop; then twice alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next loop; then 4 sc. on the next 4 loo 
repeat from «x. This completes one-half of the border. 
The other half is worked in a similar manner, but in 





the Ist round fasten each ec. and the st. with which 
worked off to 


rows with glazed cotton, always passing over one row 
Fatton-hole stitch the borde 


not working off the upper v of 
dc. fasten togetber 


wor previously; then 5 ch., and repeat from *. 
2d ro! —* al 8c. on the next 
8 ch, preceding round, 3 ch. ; then 1 sc. on the 


by means of which the next 2 stc. opposite each other 
are joined, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 8d round (on 
the other side of the gimp).—x Fasten together the 
middie 5 loops in the next hollow with 1 sc., fasten 
together the following two loops with 1 8c., 5 sc. on 
the next 5 loops, 14 times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on 
following loop; then 4 sc. on the next 4 loops, with 1 
fas' Bt She Sones Oro hana, ees 
from *. 4th round.—* 1 sc. on vein 
was worked on the first single loop, twice 


c 


and repeat from *. 5th round.—® sl. (slip s 
the next 2 st. in the ee 1 sc. on the next 


round.— e same Manner as preceding round, 
but instead of 18 work only 17 ch. scallops. Button- 
hole stitch the finished edging on the collar. 


Borders for Children’s Dresses.—Point Russe 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 461. 

For the border Fig. 1 sew two pieces of mignardise 
together with a cross seam of blue cotton, 
two loops with each stitch, and ornamen cross 
seam in point Russe with white cotton. The of 
the border is finished with button-hole stitches of red 
cotton, running the working thread 
the second following loop of the mignardise. 

For the border Fig. 2 cross stitch a piece of écru 
braid on a foundation of blue linen with red cotton, 
and ornament the cross seams in point Russe aud 
overcast stitch with white cotton. 


Cross Stitch Foundation for Slippers. 
See illustration on page 461. 
Tus foundation is worked on canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbois. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 461. 
Tuxse monograms are worked with red Turkish and 
white cotton in satin and tent stitch, 


always through 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OLLEGES for women, if rightly couduct- 
ed, are certainly no longer experimental. 
Wellesley College, beautifully located upon a 
Lill opposite Lake Waban, iu Wellesley, about 
sixteen miles from Boston, was opeued in Sep- 
tember, 1875, for the education of young women 
in the higher branches of study. Over 320 stu- 
dents have enjoyed its privileges during the past 
year, and the utmost limit of accommouation hus 
been reached, yet many more seek admission. 
The founder, Mr. Heury F. Duraut, is, as we are 
informed, intending to increase the usefulness 
of this institution by erecting an additional 
building for the scientific department. Two 
large apartments will be reserved in this build- 
ing for lecture-rooms, and there will be numer- 
ous laboratories for experiments in chemistry 
(including analysis), physics, mineralogy, bota- 
uy, geology, ew. During the past year there 
lave been over seventy students in chemistry, 
who have performed their own experiments in 
the laboratories. In physics, also, the students 
obtain a practical knowledge of every depart- 
meut by experiments which they perform them- 
selves. There seems little doubt but that wom- 
eu, at least the young women who ure students 
at Wellesley, are ubie to grapple successfully 
with scientilic pursuits. 





On Monday, June 2, a disastrous explosion 
occurred in the vault, or safe-room, of tue new 
Muuicipal Building in Brooklyn. One man died 
in cousequence of injuries received, another was 
seriously wounded, aud the building much dam- 
aged. 1t appears, as far as can be ascertained, 
that the previous Saturday, while some plumb- 
ing was being done, the gus was turned off in 
the main pipe while a jet in the safe-room was 
burning. hen the gas was turned on again 
toward evening, it escaped, of course. On Mon- 
duy morning, a clerk going into the safe-room 
to examine some books struck a match, and in- 
stantly a terrific explosion followed. ‘This ca- 
lamity will remind people that gas must be used 
with care. If gas is burned in sleeping-rooms 
with closed doors and windows, and by some 
chance is extinguished, there is danger of suffo- 
cation; or if, waking with a feeling of oppres- 
sion, the Occupant lights a match, there is al- 
most inevitably an explosion. These dangers 
should be fully understood ; and if gas is burned 
at night, a window in the room should be open- 
ed at the top as a measure of precaution: the 
gas, being lighter than air, will then escape in 
case Of leakage. 





By the will of William Cullen Bryant—which 
is in his own handwriting, and bears the date of 
December 6, 1872—his entire property, estimated 
at $350,000, with the exception of two compara- 
tively small bequests, is divided equally between 
his two daughters. 


A sad accident recently occurred at Newport. 
One bright afternoon a lad of twelve years, son 
of Mr. George Tiffany, stood fishing on the rocks 
at the famous “ Forty Steps,” in company with 
his tutor. The sea was then quiet, though at 
times it washes over the rocks at that piace. 
Suddenly a man passing saw the two struggling 
in the water. He ran for help to a house in the 
vicinity, but it was too late; both were dead, 





although the body of the boy was not recovered 
until the next day. It is supposed that the lad 
slipped into the water, and his teacher sprang 
in to rescue him, and that the strong under-tow 
proved fatal. 





Mercedes, the young Queen of Spain, died at 
the palace in Madrid on the morning of June 26. 
She had been prostrated by gastric fever about a 
week before, and the utmost efforts of skilled 
physicians could not save her. She was con- 


scious of her situation until within a short time 


of her death, and from time to time addressed a 
few words to her father, who was at her bed- 
side, but most frequently she spoke to her hus- 
band, King Alfonso, whose frantic grief, it is 
said, she alone was able to restrain. She died 
while in the act of uttering a prayer, with one 
hand grasping the crucifix, and the other clasped 
in that of her husband. All Madrid is plunged 
in grief by this sad event, and the bereaved 
young king is wholly prostrated. The youthful 
queen, it will be remembered, was married on 
the 24th of last January, and won the hearts of 
her subjects by her beauty, grace, and lovely 
character. She had just completed her eight- 
eenth year, having been born at Madrid on June 
24,1860. Although her marriage to Alfonso was 
opposed by the ex-Queen Isabella, it was favored 
by the Spanish nation, and between the young 
couple the warmest attachment existed. Queen 
Mercedes’s early death has awakened the deepest 
sorrow, and called forth expressions of sympathy 
and condolence from every quarter. Queen Vic- 
toria, the Empress Eugénie, the Emperor Will- 
iam, King Humbert, and relgaing sovereigns 
generally, immediately sent to King Alfonso 
assurances of the deepest regret. The English 
court, it is announced, will go into full mourn- 
ing. Thus sadly terminates the life of a lovely 
princess, whose brief career was full of vicissi- 
tudes, but for whom, in her recent position of 
Queen of Spain, beloved and admired, it had 
been hoped a long and happy life was in store. 
A fine portrait of Queen Mercedes, accompanied 
with a biographical sketch, was given, shortly 
after her marriage, in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XI. 





The steam-ship Russia, of the Cunard Line, 
recently completed her two-hundredth round 
trip across the ocean. 





When the poet Freiligrath was about fifteen 
years old he entered mercantile life, as his father, 
being poor, was unable to give him a university 
education. He did not, however, abandon li‘er- 
ary pursuits, but devoted his leisure time to the 
study of modern languages and literature. But 
his poetical genius was not easily hedged in by 
the details of business accounts. It is related 
of him that in one unlucky, or rather lucky, 
moment of forgetfulness a poem made its ap- 
pearance upon the ledger instead of the dry fig- 
ures, and his employers concluded that his genius 
did not lie in the mercantile line, All through 
life he loved books, and he was unwearied in 
collecting rare specimens. He was never happy 
unless surrounded by the volumes which he had 
made his counsellors and friends. The recent 
sale of this library of Freiligrath, famous for its 
rare old English books, has awakened much at- 
tention. A Berlin dispatch to the London Times 
states that the collection was purchased by an 
American gentleman, and that it will soon be 
sent to this country. 





A second Loan Exhibition will be opened by 
the Decorative Art Society on the 15th of next 
October, and the managers respectfully solicit 
the loan of rare and curious articles from those 
who possess them. 





The ex-Sultan Murad is still practically a pris- 
oner, being under the watch and care of his 
brother in the grounds of Yildiz Kiosk. The 
Sultan has always preferred the villa of Yildiz to 
the great palace of Dolmabaghtché; and in one of 
the pleasure-houses upon the extensive grounds 
surrounding the villa Murad is ‘the guest of 
the Sultan,” as it is termed. But a hundred 
yards from the house is a close cordon of sol- 
diers, with tents pitched at regular intervals, 
and they would not hesitate to sacrifice Murad 
if any attempt were made to rescue him. 





A singular accident and a wonderful escape are 
thus chronicled by the London World: 


“It is not given to onary yoang lady, as it was to 
Miss Newton last week, to — from Hyde Park 
into Kensington Gardens without the slightest injury 
either to her y or senses, The horse she was rid- 
ing, and which had bolted with her, was spared all suf- 
fering by instantaneous death in its mad attempt to 
leap the railings. Although that active young lady 
was clear of the scene in one minute and a half from 
the t of the accident, the mental sensation on 
pee ene must have been extraordinary. There 
hun; animal with its jugular vein laid open, and 
one fore-log stuck fast in the paling—a sight for men, 
women, and children for the rest of the day.” 








At the Woman’s College in Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, the experimental plan of locating the 
students in groups of twenty-five, forming home- 
like families in dwelling-lhouses, has succeeded 
admirably. Each family is under the charge of 
a cultivated and experienced lady. The stu- 
dents connected with this college are governed 
on the general principle that they are old enough 
and sensible enough to take a large share in the 
charge of their own conduct. They are at liber- 
ty to attend whichever of the village churches 
they may prefer, and to mingle in general socie- 
ty as much as their college duties will reason- 
ably allow. 





For once it is said that there is no danger of a 
water famine this year. The Croton reservoirs 
are all abundantly supplied. This is a comfort- 
able fact. 





It is pleasant to hear of the success of an 
American singer abroad. Miss Emma Thursby, 
whose voice has charmed 80 many musical circles 
in her own country, has met with high appre- 
ciation in London. It is said of her that she 
has in a short space of time become the most 
a concert artist in that city. As yet she 

as confined her performauces to the concert- 
room. 





A tramp has done a good deed, and it should 
be set down to his credit, in the hope he will 
continue in ways of well-doing. A train on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad was dashing along 





at full speed the other day, when a tramp, pass- 
ing along, observed a tree across the track, which 
had been blown down by a hurricane that morn- 
ing. He ran around the curve toward the train, 
and signalled to the engineer. Fortunately the 
train was stopped in season to prevent a disas- 
ter. The passengers united in rewarding the 
tramp with money; and if he bad been helped 
to a position where he would have been regular- 
ly employed, it would haye been a wise return 
for his timely efforts. 








The recent destruction of the buildings of the 
Sublime Porte at Constantinople is a serious loss 
to the government. The Porte was a long range 
of buildings in the centre of a spacious court- 
yard, surrounded by a high wall, and facing sea- 
ward. As the edifice stood on high ground, it 
was a prominent feature in the city view from 
the entrance to the Golden Horn. The archives, 
stored away in fire-proofs in the basement, were 
saved, but over a million of dollars on deposit 
was melted into an undistinguishable mass of 
gold and silver. 





A lady who desires no notoriety has given 
$20,000 to the Commissioners of Charities, in 
this city, for the purpose of erecting a surgical 
pavilion on the grounds of Bellevue Hospital, 
where respectable patients may receive care sep- 
arate from those who can not be regarded as re- 
spectable. The building will contain rooms for 
thirty patients. 





The Boston Book Bulletin contains an extract, 
from the advance sheets of the August Wide- 
Awake, describing the study and summer home 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. We make a single 
quotation respecting her study in the old Ando- 
ver house: 


“Tt is a quaint old-time room, with big beams com- 
ing down from the ceiling, from which a hammock is 
always suspended, and beams coming out of the cor- 
ners, which are convenient for out-of-the-way belong- 
ings; and here, on the southern broad windowelll, 
lies constantly her blue Skye and King Charles terrier 
*Daniel Deronda.’ Miss Phelps has centred all her 
early love for pets in devotion to dogs. Curious stories 
mig! t be told of her fondness for a lost dog named 
Hahnemann, and of his for her, did the limits of this 
article allow; but a sketch of her home would be in- 
complete did not ‘ Dan’ take his place as a prominent 
figure. Dan is not bigger than a medium-sized cat, 
and is altogether, as some one remarked, ‘so homely 
that he is almost handsome.’ Indeed, he seems to atf- 
fect people facetiously, and to occasion a sort of hu- 
mor which would alone give him the right to live. 
‘That dorg,’ said an Irishman, pointing to him, with a 
broad smile on his red face, ‘came just near being no 
dorg at all.’ But, little as he is, he has for his mistress 
one of the biggest of hearts, His bark of delight when 
he finds her after a short separation is touching to 
hear, and his jealous and chivalric care of her is ludi- 
crous in the extreme. Sitting on his small haunches, 
he boldly defies the world to molest her, and has been 
known to attack a dog ten times his size when he 
thought the Newfoundland’s approach meant evil. 
Noble little bit of a Dan.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Currant Je_ty.—You must put the currants in a 
stone jar and set them in an iron pot, with water suf- 
ficient to reach the top of the jar without its running 
in while boiling. After they are done, mash and strain 
the juice from them. Add one pound of white sugar 
to a pint of juice, but first put the sugar into the kettle 
with a little water, and let it boil to a very thick sirup; 
then add the juice, and let the whole boil very rapidly 
and without stirring for twenty minutes, 

Tomato Catsup (very fine).—One gallon of tomato 
juice, two pounds of sugar, seven table-spoonfuls of 
salt, four table-spoonfuls of black pepper, a little 
horse-radish, six onions chopped into the very small- 
est pieces. Pound the spices. Boil well for about 
two hours, being very careful to stir from time to 
time, that it may not stick to the bottom of the ket- 
tle and burn. Just before taking off, add one quart of 
good sharp vinegar. Bottle, cork tightly, and keep in 
a cool place. 

Biackserry Puppine.—Make a batter of a quart of 
flour, three pints of milk, and five eggs; then stir in 
three pints of blackberries, having first stewed them 
with a little sugar. Bake it, and eat with whatever 
sauce you may fancy. Do not forget to add a pinch 
of salt. Wine sauce is best flavored with nutmeg. 
Many persons prefer this pudding to one made of 
plums, especially when made of fresh blackberries. 

Biackserry Sizrvr.—To two quarts of blackberry 
juice add half an ounce of cinnamon, half an ounce of 
nutmeg, half an ounce of allspice, and a quarter of an 
ounce of powdered cloves. Boil these together, so as 
to compound the spices with the juice of the berries 
and to preserve it. While hot, add a pint of best 
French brandy. Sweeten with loaf-sugar to suit the 
taste. Three pounds will probably be right for this 
quantity. Bottle it, and exclude the air. Excellent in 
cases of summer complaint. Give to an adult a ta- 
ble-spoonful at intervals of three or four hours, if nec- 
essary. To a child give a tea-spoonful three times a 
day, or oftener if desirable. 

To rickLe Peacues.—To fourteen pounds of peach- 
es, peeled, put three pounds of brown sugar, three 
tea-spoonfuls of cinnamon, three tea-spoonfuls of 
powdered cloves, to one quart of strong cider vinegar. 
Let the vinegar, sugar, and spices boil a very little 
while; then put in your peaches, and let them scald 
enough to stick a straw through them withease. Take 
them out, put them in an earthen jar, seeing that the 
vinegar covers them well, which must be poured over 
the packed peaches. Place a cover lightly over them 
the first day; the second pour off the vinegar, heat it 
to the boiling-point, and return it hot to the fruit, 
Repeat this process until the peaches are fit for use, 
Four or five times are generally enough to cure them. 
Cover up tightly then. Watch from time to time, and 
if the slightest fermentation occurs, scald the fruit 
once more, skimming off the juice any scum that rises 
to the surface. These pickles generally, however, 
keep admirably ; the main point to secure this being 
the seeing that the fruit is freshly gathered and sound. 
The black Georgia peach is a good variety to select for 
this purpose, or the large white Heath peach. 

Branpy Peacues, No. 2.—Rub the peaches with a 
coarse cloth, and throw them into a pail of cold water. 
Put them from that into a kettle of cold water, and 
boil them until a straw may be run to the stone. 
Take them out, and throw them into cold water. 
Clarify a sirup made in the proportion of one pound 
of good white sugar to a pint of water, and, when 
cold, put half sirup and half brandy. Drain the peach- 
es well, and lay them into the brandied sirup. Put 
them in glass jars, with air-tight covers, such as are 
used for canning fruits. The peaches may be peeled 
if the toughness of the skin is objected to, 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY— 

STARTING THE TEAM.” 
_ Tux river is flowing deep and strong, 
Winding the shady woods among— 
Woods that in fresh green robes are dressed, 
And now are looking their very best; 
While underneath their arching bowers 
Is spread a carpet of moss and flowers; 
Every bird is trilling a tane, 
Perch'd ’mid the boughs of leafy June; 
Insects are humming on busy wing, 
And all unite one song to sing: 
“This is the Summer’s glorious prime, 
This is the gay and golden time!” 
The golden season of lusty youth, 
But not for all of us—in truth, 
Our birds sit silent, not a note 
Issues from any tiny throat; 
Our leaves are dropping, brown and sere, 
For Winter shortly will be here; 
The time for flowers with us is past; 
Our river tide is ebbing fast; 
And as adown the stream we float, 
Placed side by side in Life's frail boat, 
Onur weary eyes ere long will see 
The Ocean of Eternity! 





Yet why repine? We have had our day; 
Let it now suffice to see others gay 
Besides, if the young folks lend us their aid, 
Full half our troubles aside are laid. 
When they were helpless and small and weak, 
We nursed them and taught them to walk 
and speak ; 
And now that their limbs are vigorous grown, 
for the care once 
uiown the stream we float, 
Side by side in our cozy boat; 
Content with our Autumn’s sober time, 
While the young enjoy the Summer's prime. 


FENALLOSA’S FOURTH. 
TILL you to marry me?” Those 
were the words that, coming 
from the veranda in a deep rich voice 
and most tenderly im oned tone, 
broke the capricious silence that had 
just then fallen for a moment on the 
singing and laughing of the lighted 
rooms within. ‘ Will you to marry me?” 
It was Ignacio Fenallosa’s voice; and 
he was repeating a question that, under 
various disguises, he had asked of Chrys- 
tie perhaps a hundred times before. 
Ours was the prettiest, if not the busi- 
est, little village in the world, with ail 
its embowering green close upon the sea, 
and its two great counting-houses to 
which belonged all the wharves and 
warehouses of the South American trade 
carried on there; and this was a young 
South American who had come there, 
with some others, in care of the consign- 
ees of the houses at home, for a mer- 
eantile and English education. He was 
probably progressing re sonably—that is, 
we did not know whether he was or not, 
for we saw little of him—when at length 
Chrystie came home, not as wild as a 
hawk, because she was, after all, more 
like a dove, but a shy, startled, swift- 
moving creature, with a cloud of hair 
just a shade more yeliow than flaxen, 
with immense dark-lashed eyes that you 
took at first for black eyes, till you learn- 
ed how dark the blue star-lit midnight 
sky can be, and with a skin where the 
rich red came and went like a torch that 
the wind blows on, a tall, lithe, slender 
beauty, wayward as the weather, and 
born to have her will. Fenallosa was 
strolling by, one September day, as she ‘K 
sprang from the coach and ran up the } 
crackling path, and threw her arms 
round John Allan, her brother-in-law, 
who came to meet her. The youth 
stopped deliberately and surveyed the 
seene, then lifted his stick and shook it 
at John, and strode on. We heard aft- 
erward that he that night assembled the 
other young Spaniards, as they were 
called in the village, and the rest of their 
comrades, and gave them to understand 
that if they chose to enter, the race was 
free and ' but there was to be no 
foolishness, since for his part he meant 
to carry the girl with the corn-silk hair 
overseas with him and the priest’s bless- 
ing; and he appeared next day with a 
tassel of corn silk from some late field 
in his button-hole, and as many days 
thereafter as there was any to be had 
He did not wait for an introduction, 
but climbed the fence one sunset, and 
accosted her in the garden with such an 
air of adoration and reverence that she 
could not be offended: but as he could 
then only speak Spanish, and she could 
only speak English, all she could do was 
to retire with t dignity; at which he 
was by no means abashed, for that, he 
knew, was her proper course, and he considered 
that he had now made her acquaintance, and he 
followed it up. A few weeks later he was heard 
to complain to young Juan that he had lear 
all the English he wished; he had learned “ } 
and “ Nevare,” and he was going home in the next 





to say that the brig sailed without 
She sailed many times without him, indeed, | 
but never without the transaction of a little high 


him. 


tragedy on his part previously. He was leaning, 
one spring day, over the rail of the veranda, the 
lazy roller creeping underneath—for our hous: 
was close upon the sea, built so by grandpa 


oi. 2 } 
whim, the summer parlors almost, and the veran- 
da quite, overhanging deep water, the solid old | 


stone foundations belonging once to a light-house 
that had been removed—when the brig rolled out 
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again with all sail set. ‘Some day,’ 
Chrystie, looking back at he you will to sailing 
out in her with me, and never back.” If Chrys- 


| tie had nodded, he would have been content, and | 


have asked for no more just then, being strenuous 
that she should do nothing unbecoming; but she 
shook her head. He so took it all for granted 
that dissent on her part seemed absolute rebell 
ion, and then he snatched his hat and stalked off 
without a word, and meeting Leon at the gate, 


pitched him clean over the fence and into the | 


ditch. Of course a challenge was the result, and 
a duel was arranged, and I have no doubt would 
have come off but for notes that flew from the 
naughty Chrystie to the combatants, in conse- 
| quence of which, and in total ignorance that each 
| note had been a counterpart of the other, they 
| both appeared before her and bound themselves 
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over to keep the peace. But Leon was a fickle 
youth, and it did not much signify. As for 
Fenallosa, we rather wondered at Chrystie, for he 
like nobody else in the world, and with an 
irresistible personal charm, it seemed to us—such 
eyes were never seen except under Spanish brows, 
the fine black hair lay in great locks on a fore- 
head that had something infantile in shape arid 
hue, but the rest of the face was an unbroken | 
bronze tint, except for the thin curved lips, and | 
the teeth which made his laugh, the whole face | 
breaking into dimples, merely dazzling. If Chrys 
tie were not in love with him, the rest of us barely 
escaped it, John Allan in the number. Of course 
as soon as the danger of the duel was over, Chrys- 
tie took occasion to quarrel with Fenallosa’s at- 
tentions, and to tell him to visit us no more if he 
could not cease annoying her. We expected him | 
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“A SUMMER HOLIDAY—START 


to take her at her word; but it was only the next 
day that he stopped on horseback under the win- 
dow, having seen her face framed there, and hav- 
ing ridden up the garden path, as he told me on 
her disappearance, to ask her if “she have not 
change her mind,” for he never made the least 
secret of his suit, and seemed to feel that he had 
enlisted us all as hi 
rights, and success was but his desert. 
rode up that day, though, to displ 

his horse, for he rode like a young centaur; but 


He reall; 


| it seemed that that was no way to win Chrystie. 


She had quite a different ideal—some middle- 
aged, grief-worn hero, with iron-gray hair, per- 
haps, who had struck her fancy in a novel, but 
would have been fearfully uncomfortable in house- 
keeping; and she consequently regarded Fena- 
llosa as a boy, than which nothing could have 
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| been more maddening t 
| himself rather as a knight 
the blue blood!” he criel 
on that day to be his con 
beggar. It is the blue kk 
And I presume we should 
snatched the penknife wh 
second would have pierced 
“A knight of the Roi 
Allan. “ For all his nonse 
of the Sir Galahad about 
When he came again I 


| myself, and at the gate wé 


on the roof of the verandi 
jing some fine linen threa 
| With her fair hair and he 
| the background of the sé 
tainly did look uncanny 
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, for he regarded 
1Spain. “Ihave 
e, who happened 
le. “Task her no 
of Castile. See!” 
re seen, had I not 
blade in another 

yhite wrist. 

able,” said John 

ere is something | 


trossing the lane 
Chrystie, sitting 
he sun, and reel- 
her lace - work. | 
, her work, and 
ind her, she cer- | 
like some lovely | 
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witch: all the more as, just at that moment, 
her began carolling: “Hark! hark! the 
lark !” sweet and strong as the lark’s itself, in 
all the ripples of melody running up and down 
between heaven’s gate and the low nest in the 
corn field. Feng stopped, and put his hands 
over his alas!” he cried. “So 
young, so beautiful, so sweet, so wicked! Qu 
lastima r 

“What do you mean ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Ah! you know—you know,” he answered, in 
solemnity, turning and releasing the great eyes, 
“that of all things the good God do hate, it is the 
unthankful heart, and that girl she has no thank, 
she have no heart, she is the ingratitude itself. 
The great God can do but to hate her—alas ! hate 
Chrystie !” 

Of course I could only laugh at him; and so did 


voice 


eyes. 


| one of most seducing sweetness ; fe 





Chrystie when he repeated it to her. 
you will never grow up, 
er learn English !” s 

er be half so amusing « 

‘What that— 

“Ts it to please you? Then I will not to grow.” 
He glanced up and down his shapely outlines, 
and looked down on her with a gay, pleased laugh. 
“Indeed, I can not,” he said. “I am the si: 
feet now. To be more, it would be absurd, and 
les Desdichado!” he cried, striding away; 
“she do not care if I be six-and-twenty!” But the 
idea of a stature of six-and-twenty feet so tickled 
him that in a moment more he was laughing and 
beside her again. “Then I should not ask you, 
I should take you!” he said. ‘You learn the 
Spanish to-day ?” he asked, changing his tone to 
, With all her 


“T hope 


you foolish boy, and nev 


is he answered. 


oaolness, Miss Chrystie was not neglecting so good 


an opportunity of increasing her vocabulary, and 
she took Spanish lessons from all the youths— 
Fenallosa, Juan, Leon, Garcia, the first that came 
to book: and then, the lace-work and reeling laid 
aside, the pretty sight was to be seen of that fair 
head and that dark one bending over the page, 
Fenallosa’s great eyes rising, every now and then, 
to dwell on her, while, if he thought no one saw, 
he would furtively lift a long stray lock of the 
yellow hair and hold it tohis lips. One day, long 
before the corn came again, he sauntered up the 
paths with what looked like a tassel of the corn 
silk in his button-hole again. ‘“ What have you 
there 2” cried Chrystie, suddenly, as he app d 

“T have my colors,” he answered ; “ my scarf, 
my lady’s favor.” 


“Give it to me!” 


she cried, in something like 
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one of his own furies. “ Give it to 1 
or I will never speak with you 
How did you come by it?” 

“T—I took it,” he answered, humb! 
“One day—as we read the §; i 
And he handed it to her, 
taken it from the button 
it. “ Ay de: 
ship, to adore 


t 
aiter 

ple and kissex 
i!” he cried. “To wor- 


girl, “that you have 
every where, making a 
and me—” 

“ Making fool !” 
hand 

- ridiculous boy 
suppose it is my hair, that cu 
at it. I bought it. It is 
gir ‘s, for all I know.” 

“ Dios!” cried Fenallosa 
did wear it ?” 

The disgust his face « 
shone the wrath on hers, 
fortn ght before he came near het 
In that fortnight I fancied ¥ 
did a little thinking; and we all studied 
a little Spanish more vigorously with 
Juan, who, although of the same age 
was comparatively the staid guardian of 
the othe 

Chrystie had been singit 
with the 
her, and the r 
over the lary and grammars 
the table, when, durir lence, 
grave voice sounded : 
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all at once in a radiant humor 
to see it. And I will play 
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the instruction.” And so Chryst 
him the desired tune, he standing beside 
her and adding to het 
cording flouri 
a quickstep, your national tune 
fast peopl Oo keep the time 
suits not the guitar 
you shall lean from 
me, and to hear the band down in the 
plaza play the soft music—very differ 
ent music !—and the seas rolling other 
music in the harbor, mountain-tops and 
south stars ie 
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And he felt 
this, things must turt 1e wishe 
surveyed himself and inky hue 
ments with ineffable satisfaction, while Chi 
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and Leon were playing a duet 
i is true that the 1 

) written, but they had 
a bound volume of the Bazar the rack 
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Philharmonically, their eyes fixed on the page and 
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running along the lines, turning the leaf relig- 
iously when they reached the foot, nodding their 
heads io the time, going back for a fresh start or 
to play over some bar more to their mind, and 
jabbering together now and then without looking 
off concerning the fingering or the phrasing, and 
getting out of it all a not unpleasant ringing and 
clanging. As Fenallosa came in in his dark ar- 
ray, with the shining new black hat in his hand, 
they glanced at each other quickly, but banged 
away, till, having made his compliments to the 
rest, he wheeled on them, and with one of his 
gestures, which even Leon and Garcia never 
thought of disobeying, brushed them from their 
seats, and adjusted himself in their place. “They 
profane,” he said, looking up at me. 

I used to think that nobody ever looked exact- 
ly like him, so nobody ever played exactly like 
Fenallosa. Playing seemed to be as natural to 
him as breathing, as natural as it is to any fish to 
wave his fins in the water, and the keys always 
sang under his hands. Even Chrystie listened 
when Fenallosa played. “They conquered the 
wild creatures. with the music in the old day,” 
said he to me,as I leaned on the instrument. “I 
shall yet conquest of her,” indicating Chrystie 
with his head. And there was a conscious pow- 
er about him as the great chords rolled out. 

“ Ah, Fenallosa,” cried Chrystie once when he 
teased her, “why can’t you always be the man 
that you are when you are playing, and not the 
boy that—” 

“ Chrystie,” he said, quietly, “why can you not 
to be the woman of dignity that does to tell me 
my fault, and not the girl I did see when I pass 
the window, dancing alone with her arms above 
her head and all her silver bangles ringing like 
the Almee’s bells? Eh? But the beautiful arms! 
The fair head—” 

“There you go again !”’ cried Chrystie. 

To-day, as Fenallosa played, there was some- 
thing very grand and solemn in his thoughts: 
one might fancy that he was up among the pur- 
ple slopes and silver peaks of the hills at home 
with the work of death. By degrees, though, 
more and more sweetness stole into the measures, 
with all sorts of hesitating turns and melancholy 
cadences ; he had forgotten himself and his boy- 
ishness in the music. But when at length he 
paused, it was to see Chrystie’s eyes swimming 
in tears, and all the boy was uppermost again. 
“She is ice, but I melt her!’ he cried; and im- 
mediately he began playing, with a total oblivion 
of dead uncles and living coffee estates, all sorts 
of gay dence tunes and the airs of sweet love 
songs, ending with a medley of national airs 
framed in a fanfaronade of trumpet calls, drum 
beats, and shrill cornet strains, for Fenallosa was 
a master of music. Then suddenly he rose, bowed 
to every body, and darted for the hall and his hat, 
found the hat gone, and in its place the light 
straw ruin that Garcia had left. 

You should have seen the transport of rage 
into which Fenallosa fell, and have heard .the 
anathemas on the luckless heads of his compa- 
triots, the adjurations that they should want hats 
all their lives and have no heads to put them on, 
while the hat went spinning to the ceiling, came 
down, and was trampled under foot till there was 
nothing left of it. “A nice prospect for a wife!” 
said I, at his elbow. “A pretty husband, you !” 
He turned, laughing in an instant, his white teeth 
glistening and his face full of color. 

“Why she not to pacify me?” he cried. And 
of course we all laughed with him, for the greater 
part of the time Fenallosa was as good as a play. 

But there was no help for it; Fenallosa now 
would not stir out of the house till night. “It 
is indecorous,” he said. “I can not to mock the 
memory of my uncle. Here I stay!’ And he 
was as good as his word, taking tea with us, and 
conducting himself with the most charming dig- 
nity, evidently in a sense of the honor due the 
day. After dark, when we had sat for a while 
on the veranda overhanging the sea, watching 
the great stars rise from the water, brother John 
and John Allan went up to the roof with the fire- 
works, and Fenallosa followed; an increase of 
two or three other youths, Emily’s lovers and 
Sue’s, presently taking place, with the inevitable 
Spanish lads dying to play some fresh prank on 
Fenallosa. But Fenallosa shortly returned to us, 
and he and Chrystie leaned over the rail together 
to watch the colored lights in the wave breaking 
on the cliff below, and singing some refrain half 
under the breath together. Just as we were in 
the midst of our cries of admiration at the effect 
of the Bengal lights, I heard feet on the roof of 
the veranda overhead, a tittering and te-heeing, 
and directly down came a long pole with a huge 
bunch of fire-crackers on the end, spluttering and 
fizzing and flaring, and exploding straight in the 
face of Fenallosa and Chrystie, shedding sparks 
every where about us; and in another moment 
there was a blaze, a shriek, and Cbrystie’s mus- 
lins were all aflame. 

There was one scream from every mouth: 
“Oh, she will burn to death!” for the summer 
parlors had neither rug nor curtain, and there 
was nothing to smother the blaze. But before 
the words were well uttered, a sheet of fire went 
hurtling through the air. “Fear not!” cried 
Fenallosa. “I too die!” And we saw that he 
had caught her in his arms and had leaped into 
the sea. 

“Hurry! hurry!” Ishrieked, “ He can’t swim ! 
he can’tswim! Qh, you have killed them both !” 
But while I was exclaiming, a dozen long legs 
were scrambling down to the beach, the boats 
were out, and before long—for he had come to 
the top again, and although he could not swim, 
he could keep afloat—Fenallosa and Chrystie 
were pulled in, safe and alive, but both of them 
badly scorched, and what was left of Chrystie’s 
muslins one black and dripping rag. But we 
wrapped her in the cloak with which I had run 
down, and by the next evening her injuries were 
not apparent, except for the weakness from the 
shock she had sustained. 


Fenallosa had been at the door at sunrise and 
at noon, and at twilight he came again, and now 
he sat beside Chrystie as she lay on the cool 
wicker sofa on the veranda, half covered with the 
flowers that the deeply repentant young scamps 
had heaped upon her. It was from there, as the 
evening darkened, that the words of which I told 
you came in on that tenderly impassioned tone : 
“Will you to marryme? Ah, mi ita, ami- 
guita, Chrystita mia!” At which I hastened to 
make a racket of any sort. When, by-and-by, I 
went out on the veranda, Chrystie looked up and 
said, shyly, “Laura dear, I am to Fena- 
llosa ; that is, I am engaged for a month—for just 
a month, you know.” 

“A month !” I cried, in amazement. 

“A month. By that time, you know, he will 


“J shall be marry in just tree weeks!” cried 
Fenallosa. “ Your Fourth was my day of the in- 
dependence.” And marry in three weeks he did. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPoNnDENt. } 


T may be predicted that the coming winter will 
deliver us from closely clinging, narrow, and 
flat dresses. Without being officially announced 
as yet, the change may be divined through cer- 
tain symptoms. The short dress has produced 
and must produce this easy transformation of the 
toilette. This dress, in fact, can not be as cling- 
ing as the trained dress, and the eye will easily 
accustom itself to the lack of flatness. For the 
summer, sleeves frequently come but just below 
the elbow, but these are worn only with gloves 
long enough to meet them, for in France it is not 
admissible to show the bare arm in the street, 
and although the corsage may be covered by a 
wrap of some kind, it would be indecorous to 
let the arm be seen uncovered by the extremely 
long glove which is favored by fashion. As for 
mitts, they are worn only in the house. These 
are made of undressed kid with embroidered in- 
itials, and of black or colored thread embroider- 
ed with black or colored silk. They are even 
made of velvet, and of silk embroidered in gold 
or silver, for fashion has relapsed into a caprice 
for metal, and gilds and plates itself at pleas- 
ure, even as regards hats, gloves, and ribbons. 

What is most generally worn at present is the. 
vest, which, like the Scotch plaid, has become the 
fashion by chance, ll at once there is a gener- 
al desire for a certain thing, and nothing else is 
seen. The next day people tire of it, and it van- 
ishes as suddenly as it came. Thus vests at pres- 
ent are in great favor, which is explained by the 
fact that the vest may be very simple or very 
elegant, and is both extremely convenient and 
very pretty. Frequently, too, the vest is disguised 
as a plastron, for it takes all shapes at pleasure, 
just as it seizes upon all materials. For the 
morning the vest is of silk in a dark color; for 
dinner it is of silk in a light color; and in the 
evening for the opera it is of white silk, richly 
embroidered. Thisis truly convenient, for, thanks 
to the vest, the same dress may serve for sever- 
al occasions, which, without it, would each require 
a different toilette. Besides, if the vest worn in 
the morning is entirely high-necked, that for din- 
ner may be open at the neck, while the one worn 
in the evening may be wholly décolleté. These 
vests are made in the most various styles as re- 

rds the shape as well as the material employed. 

here are in preparation for the winter feather 
fabrics, which are interwoven with small feathers 
of exotic birds in brilliant colors, gilded, and shot- 
colored. These stuffs will be combined with dress- 
es of velvet and satin for vests, plastrons, cuffs, 
etc.—in a word, for all the trimmings. This has 
the richest effect that can be imagined, and sur- 
passes that of the most beautiful embroidery. 
Feathers, moreover, will be very fashionable in 
the winter. I have already seen galloons made 
of feathers set with their stems turned toward 
each other and united in the middle of the gal- 
loon with embroidery. Never before have toilettes 
been so rich and varied in their elements as well 
as in the effects produced. 

Fashion at present favors the long scarfs of 
coarse net, combined with heavy silk, and trimmed 
with deep silk fringe. They are draped in Greek 
fashion on the bust, and thus one may conciliate 
fashion, which dictates the wearing of wraps in 
the street, and the heat of summer, which ren- 
ders them insupportable. 

I need not say that travelling costumes are in 
great demand at present. The simplest, and con- 
sequently the most elegant, among those which I 
have seen was made of light wool, with a very large 
plaid design in vert-de-gris on a dark green ground. 
It was composed of a short skirt trimmed with a 
rather deep pleated flounce; over-skirt of the 
same material without any trimming, but merely 
stitched on the edge. In guise of the corsage a 
rounded jacket (but not tight-fitting), all of the 
same material, and closed on the side by small 
gilt buttons. Sleeves with plain cuffs trimmed 
with similar buttons. Over the jacket was fast- 
ened a belt of Russia leather, from which was 
suspended a chatelaine pocket of similar leather. 
A Scotch plaid shawl in the same colors as the 
dress material was carried inashawlstrap. Black 
straw hat with broad brim trimmed with dark 
green velvet. 

As to reception dresses—the season is very 
brilliant this summer in Paris—their diversity is 
incredible. Among the prettiest trimmings are 
fringes composed of fine strands of silk, each 
strand holding a short flat silk tassel. These are 
made chiefly in mixed colors for dresses trimmed 
with embroidery (and all dresses are trimmed 
with embroidery), and produce the effect of a bor- 
der of small, animated, moving flowers, As I 
have already stated, there are many dresses of 
white fabrics ; the white India mousseline de laine 





especially is creating quite a furor, and recently I 


have seen the prettiest dress of this kind that one 
could imagine. The front (corsage and tablier) 
was covered with embroidery represen myo- 
sotis and small rose-buds, both with olive foliage, 
and the whole appearing to be thrust on at haz- 
ard. A garland of similar flowers surrounded the 
front of the dress and bordered the bottom of 
the skirt. On white India mousseline de laine 
this embroidery produces an admirable’ effect. 


es, but also for the trimmings of dresses made of 
plain foulard or écru Tussore, likewise for trim- 
ming bonnets, and finally for entire hats and bon- 
nets. By dress trimming is understood at pres- 
ent the vest or plastron, the cuffs, the tunic, the 
bias folds, and the belt. Belts are worn a great 
deal with half-fitting jackets, and even with ue- 
waists. There are already in preparation wooien 
goods with very large plaid designs for the au- 
tumn. However, this fashion is subject to such 
sudden swoons that I dare not affirm its duration 
for the autumn and winter. 

All toilettes, whatever the material of which 
they are composed, whether linen, batiste, wool, 
or silk, have their trimmings (vest or plast: 
deep cuffs, and pockets) of material embroider- 
ed, striped, or figured. When the dress is of 
plain material, the trimming should be like that 
just described ; but if, on the con‘ , the dress 
is made of figured material, the trimming should 
be of plain material to match. But the former 
combination is most fashionable, and considered 
most elegant. The simplest dress of wool, trimmed 
with striped silk or even with striped wool, has an 
appearance of elegance and elaborateness. Ecru, 
gray, and beige-color are trimmed with striped 
goods in blue, prune, and maroon—the latter for 
very simple toilettes, Plain linens or batistes 
are trimmed with striped linen or batiste. In 
this case one need not hesitate to employ red 
stripes, for fashion affects this rich color, which 
has nothing loud in its appearance when used in 
small quantities, and when seen, as one might 
say, through a profusion of neutral color. A 
dress of écru linen trimmed with striped red and 
écru linen is assuredly not too eccentric. Steel 
belts are still worn, with chatelaine bags to match 
as much as possible the color of the dress trim- 
mings, unless one prefers the belt and chatelaine 
bag of white leather, which is the choice with 
elegant persons, or of black leather, which is 
chosen by those who prefer solidity to elegance. 

For several years past it has been an estab- 
lished rule that in summer black lace should not 
be used for trimming dresses or wraps. This 
summer, however, it is worn a great deal, but 
under the express condition that it be narrow 
and set on in rows one above another, forming 
so many ruches. White lace, on the contrary, is 
set on plain, and for summer toilettes is heavy, 
and even coarse. But I can not insist too much 
on the trimmings made of fabrics, embroidered, 
striped, or figured, for dresses of plain material, 
and on the trimmings made of plain material for 
dresses with stripes or figures. season bears 
a prominent feature in fasion which marks the 
date of the new period, we might say, and these 
trimmings are the prominent feature of the pres- 
ent season. Sometimes the entire front (corsage 
and polonaise) of the toilette is made of striped 
material, and all the rest of plain stuff to match. 
All the other trimmings, such as bias folds, pock- 
ets, and cuffs, are then made of striped stuff like 
that of the front. I have seen a toilette for a young 
girl made of simple gray toile de laine. The front 
of the princesse polonaise from top to bottom 
was made of striped blue and white wool. The 
bias folds which trimmed the polonaise, the deep 
cuffs, and the pockets were made of striped ma- 
terial. The short skirt worn with this polonaise 


ed flounce of the same material. The 5 
which was extremely long and very little draped, 
concealed all of the skirt except the flounce. On 
the shoulders, in guise of a wrap, was worn a 
scarf of blue crépe de Chine, draped in such a 
fashion as wholly to envelop the bust, without, 
however, altogether concealing the waist. 
EmMELINE RayMonp. 





STYLE. 


HAT is that subtle thing which we call 
style? It is not to be laid down in pre- 
cise rules anyhow—line and color are not fixed ; 
for one person may mix together volutes and 
right angles, place blues and in contrast 
that shall be harmony, and make reds and 
friends, not foes, and come out of it all with style, 
while another may keep all the unities intact, but 
end in being utterly without distinction, and with 
no more style than a parallelogram washed in 
with neutral tint. Just in the same way, too, one 
person may be perfectly well-mannered, never 
go beyond the strictest canons of good-breeding, 
have learned the accidence of polite conversa- 
tion by heart, and be quotable as a pattern of cor- 
rect behavior, and all the while be utterly des- 
titute of style; while another may make this un- 
thinking slip and that careless stumble, and yet 
have a style which every one will envy. 

It might be thought that height and slender- 
ness were all-essential to good style in persons, 
especially in women ; but here again we are baffled 
when we come to description. No doubt the tall, 
slender-framed women, with their graceful move- 
ments and flexible spines, their long throats and 
curved waists, think that they are safe by the 
very conditions of their being; but we have seen 
many a woman of this build who was as much 
wanting in true style as the veriest little human 
apple to be found, while one notable instance will 
present itself to the memory of most of us—a 
woman neither tall nor graceful, neither beauti- 
ful nor slender, whose style at one time was irre- 
proachable, and better than that of others who, 





it might be supposed from the mere natural point 





was of gray toile de laine, trimmed with a pleat-— 


cost price,” or the promise, believed in, of being 
made beautiful forever. Unfortunately for them- 
selves, the dumpy and styleless women will be- 
lieve that the grace of the thing makes the beauty 
of the wearer, and not that the style of the wearer 
makes the grace of the thing. When they see a 
beautiful young creature with the air of a youthful 
Juno parading before them in trailing skirts and 
dropping draperies, carrying off with an air bold 
combinations and doubtful harmonies, they imag- 
ine that they can do the same with like effect, 
and that they will look just as stylish as the rest. 
Like that homely Jenny Wren of our youth, they 
borrow the peacock’s plumes, and trail about the 
clouts in outrageous extravagances, fondly be- 
lieving themselves quite as attractive as that 
handsome miss who showed them the millinery 
trick in Messrs. Silk & Sarcenet’s, and wore her 
plumes with such natural grace and dignity. If 
they could see what a ludicrous travesty they 
made, they would have but small satisfaction in 
themselves, and perhaps be induced to adopt some 
other form, where they would come into less di- 
rect rivalry with those who know how to succeed 
where they only fail. 

Women who have style can wear all sorts of 
hazardous colors and audacious combinations. 
One of these—a person of surpassing beauty of 
face but of distinctly ill-fashioned figure—had the 
gift of style to a point to which was no beyond. 
Whatever she wore was simply perfection in the 
method of wearing ; and the admiring imitators 
who copied her fell as far short as the frog fell 
short of the ox. A famous pink velvet, trimmed 
with natural tea-roses, which shed their leaves in 
scented showers as she walked, is still remember- 
ed with a kind of awe-struck admiration as one 
of the most stupendous instances of that success- 
ful audacity in raiment for which she was famous ; 
but when her second-hand imitator came out in a 
poor stingy maize, garnished with marigolds, the 
world laughed and said, “ What a ridiculous fail- 
ure itis!” The pink velvet and that garniture of 
tea-roses, more than doubtful as its sounds, was 
in fashion ideal, such as artists paint and poets 
ene gre the tall willowy figure, with that beau- 
tiful face framed in its golden hair, that gracious 
manner, half saint-like, half queenly, that name- 
less air and bearing of womanly dignity, passive, 
not active, satisfied with resisting, never develop- 
ing into aggression—all this, cemented by the 
thing which we call style, and can not analyze, 
made her something ineffable ; but the maize affair 
and the marigolds—the fall was great, and the 
imitation nothing better than a.caricature. __ 

There are two comical tests of style in a wom- 
an’s appearance—the way in which she deals with 
lace or any other soft, drooping material 
that has to be tied and kept in its place without 
pins or stiffness, and the way in which she dresses 
herhead. The head, indced, proclaims the woman 
in more ways than one, and shows the quality of 
her style and the depth of her refinement more 
eloquently than any thing else can do. Some 
women can take the commonest wisp of muslin, 
or even calico, and drape themselves in it with 
effect and grace, and others will we and 
render harsh the most exquisite bit of lace that 
ever left the pillow. Who does not know the 
nameless art—the art that looks like artlessness 
—with which certain deft fingers can knot up a 
Regency scarf, a cap, a Charlotte Corday, a Marie 
Antoinette fichu? And who does not know, on 
the other hand, the fearful bungling of inapt 
hands when they pin on their costly laces as if 
they were paper frills, and smooth down their 
Indian muslin kerehiefs like an old woman’s 
striped blue duster? It is all style—that un- 
catalogued method by which the one thing be- 
comes a graceful success, and the other a very 
ugly failure. 

And then the head !—those showy, elaborate, 
multitudinous plaits and rolls and ringlets which 
some young people delight in as their sign-manu- 
al’of distinction ; and the graceful, almost magic- 
al effect of the loose knot on others, which, try 
as you may, if you have not the gift, you can 
never imitate exactly. Who does not know these 
too, and knowing, does not choose which is the 
best style? All sorts of atrocities in the way of 
style are perpetrated on the heads of the fair sex, 
of whom the majority are never so happy as when 
they make themselves most ridiculous, and most 
like African savages in the way of chevelure. 
Here you see a small round-faced girl with a 
good-sized hair bag stuck on the top of her head, 
making the measure of her face and head nearly 
as long as from her waist to her chin; then you 
meet a full-blown matron, with an acreage of bare 
shoulder, and a tight little cocoa- nut, simply 
braided @ Ja vierge, and looking like a pin’s head 
surmounting a barrel. There small delicate feat- 
ures lose all expression behind a wild overhanging 
ivy bush of “fringe,” and there a withered old dear, 
more like a chimpanzee than a woman, decks out 
her head with more flowers and braids than she 
can well carry, and which would be excessive on 
the head of Thalia or a Bacchante. Sometimes 
you see a woman in a high-cut morning gown, 
with long meandering curls down her back, and 





artificial flowers fit for a ball dress caught among 
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her tresses ; and sometimes, again, a girl at a dance 
has every thing de rigueur but her head, which 
looks as if she were about to wash her face, and 
had tucked up her hair to be out of the way. None 
of these eccentricities can be said to be good style, 
or, indeed, “style” at all, as we have used the 
word; but all the same we confess that women 
who have this gift can do what would read as 
risky, and yet come out of the ordeal triumphant. 

In furniture, again, what a strangely subtle 
and yet real thing this style is! Blue china has 
bewitched the soul of one, and her room in ccn- 
sequence is delicious; tones, shapes, arrange- 
ment, all harmonious, however daring: but that 
same blue china in the room of the other? We 
can find no decided fault. The Indian carpet is 
what it should be; the wall is of the right tint; 
the curtains the correct tone, and the china is 
undeniably good ; and yet the result lacks style, 
and is a miserable pretense—not the real thing 
at all. It is the same with dinners. One man 
gives a dinner by no means extravagant in its 
amount or treatment. On the contrary, it is 
simple; yet it has the ineffable charm of style. 
Another loads his table with all the “ delicacies 
of the season,” irrespective of cost, and produces 
a cumbrous and clumsy repast, fit for highly 
educated plough-boys, but as wanting in all real 
grace and elegance as his neighbor's was rich. 
In carriages, in liveries, in gardens, in manners, 
in organization of life, we find the same subtle 
and yet visible difference between those who have 
the gift of style and those who have not. A king 
can be wanting in this gift, and an artisan can 
possess it, and those who can look below the out- 
ward and visible signs of things see the hidden 
truth. There are men to whom no money or suc- 
cess can ever give a hair-breadth of real style, 
and others with whom it is to be seen from be- 
neath their rags. In art and in literature we see 
it very fully, very plainly marked; in speech and 
pronunciation ; in the way in which people come 
into a room or step into a carriage; in the very 
manner in which they shake hands, make an in- 
troduction, return a greeting: in all things of per- 
sonal life is this question of style important and 
informing; and those who have it are the 
“glasses of fashion” to those who have it not, 
while the soul which honors perfection is too 
often vexed by the extravagance and ugliness of 
the copy we think it is “ just like,” and is, instead, 
a caricature and an abomination. 








A MARYLAND FOURTH. 


W* were going on a Fourth-of-July picnic— 
Ned, Ethel, and I—from our house. The 
rest of the party were to call for us in the stage 
which ran between Port Royal and Saverne In- 
let, our destination. Ned marched up and down 
in front of the house—impatient, as became a 
man—his hands in his pockets. Ethel practiced 
in the parlor, La-la-la-la-la, through the open win- 
dow. Sable Port Royal, coming by, invariably 
stopped for a second or two, and tra-la-la’d also, 
with varying success: it was not always possi- 
ble to go as high as Ethel. I smiled to myself 
at the irresistible instinct of imitation. Present. 
ly the stage rumbled up, and we tumbled in, and 
drove off laughing. 

We camped in a wood. We boiled our kettle 
and made our co‘fee, and ate our three meals in 
one with the keen relish for discomfort inherent 
in the true picnicker. We would not hear the 
distant, nearing thunder until the meal was over ; 
but by that time there was no ignoring the great 
big splashes of rain that began to hit the leaves, 
our noses, finally our umbrellas upraised. “The 
Retreat!” was the cry; and to the Retreat we 
seampered forthwith—I, for one, with only the 
vaguest notion where we were going. 

It proved to be a rambling, red brick house 
close by, with a prim, old-fashioned garden be- 
hind it. From the open windows on the first 
floor issued sounds of boisterous merry-making. 
Evidently some jolly masculine crowd was cele- 
brating. The rain was now pelting down fast, 
and we were making straight for the open hall 
door, when a tall, elderly colored man, with a re- 
spectable snowy beard, issued from a side door 
and made toward us hastily. 

“Sarvant, ladies an’ gemlen. Dis way, ladies. 
I knows wat is becomin’ to quality. Dar’s a party 
of gemlen in de parlors; bes’ not to meet each 
odder.” 

“ Who are supposed to be the quality? Does 
he mean that ve would contaminate the roister- 
ers, or the roisterers us ?” queried Ethel. 

“Look at his salaam,” I replied. “Of course 
we are the quality.” 

That might be, but so, we gathered, were the 
others too. When we were all huddled into the 
kitchen presently, he explained who were the 
other guests. “Colonel Custard, of Arlin’ton, 
a-playin’ cards in dar, Gin’ral Lee’s father-in- 
law, an’ Gin’ral Washin’ton hisself. Did de la- 
dies know de colonel ?” 

Dates were no obstacles whatever to the an- 
cient serving-man. He had accepted in good 
faith the strangers’ statements concerning them- 
selves. We were far more impressed than he seem- 
edtobe. “A resurrection party,” suggested Ned. 
“Playing cards,eh? I'd like to take a hand my- 
self.” Our host was so much mystified by our 
amusement that we felt called upon to curb it 
out of ordinary politeness to Black George, as he 
named himself. ‘TI is black,” he added. “ An’ 
dat’s wat de chillen allus called me at Massa 
Sam Jones’s.” 

It seemed he was the janitor, or custodian, or 
what not, of the Retreat, which belonged to the 
Brothers of St. Januarius, who had, however, 
abandoned it for the present as their own home. 
They wished to rent it out to summer boarders, I 
believe, but these had not yet put in an appear- 
ance. We scattered through the house—the spa- 
cious upper story, that is, which had not been 
pre-empted by the general and the colonel. ‘“ We 





leaned out of window and smelled the sweet clo- 
ver ;” we played charades; we were as festivi- 
tous as though the sun had been shining; after- 
ward some of us hung about the kitchen and 
Black George, and were presently introduced to 
his wife, who presented herself from a room 
adjoining the kitchen, carrying in her arms a 
baby. 

A baby! Dear angel babyhood of the golden 
curls and rosy cheeks, was this little atom of suf- 
fering humanity akin to you? “It’s a-ailin’,” 
explained Black George, waving his hand toward 
the tiny parcel laid on his wife’s arm. There- 
fore, as I stooped over the little creature, I ex- 
pected to see a sick child. But I was absolutely 
startled into an expression of pain by the woful 
little face upturned to mine. I have never seen 
another living creature so gaunt, so pinched, so 
worn. The mother displayed a glittering row of 
teeth, and bestowed a thoroughly pleasant smile 
upon me. “My baby are a rale coorosity,” she 
said, with a good deal of complacency. 

The poor little mite looked the epitome of suf- 
fering. The woes of ninety years were concen- 
trated upon his haggard little face, with its tight- 
ly drawn, lined forehead, its staring, imploring 
eyes, its skinny lips. ‘“ Lord, did this man sin, or 
his ts ?”—the old wonder. 

rs. George deposited it upon a rough sofa, 
and seated herself on a chair across the room, 
folding her arms comfortably. The baby did not 
cry ; it was too weak even to whine; but it moved 
uneasily, and put out its bony bits of arms, as 
thick round as chicken claws. I marvelled how 
the mother could bear to put it away even for a 
moment from the reviving warmth of her breast. 
I picked it up myself—it was a feather’s weight 
—and, seating myself on the broad kitchen step, 
laid it on st Ha I asked the mother what she 
called it. 

“ Claude, miss,” she responded, with her easy 
smile. 

“After Judge Claude, I suppose?” Judge 
Claude being a prominent citizen of Port Royal. 

“No, miss. Claude Lorraim, miss. We come 
acrost de name in a book. My ole man are a 
right smart scholar.” 

Meanwhile Black George was imparting scraps 
of his personal history. “I is no low-down 
brought-up pusson,” he remarks. “I b’longed 
to Massr Sammy Jones till I war sot free. He 
used me well, an’ I acted fa’r an’ squar’ by his’n. 
Him an’ me both on us come out ob a fust fam- 
ily. Arter the war ses I to him, Massr Sammy, 
ses I, we'll work on fur you uns, me an’ Claris- 
sy—dat’s my wife—an’ my two byes, for twenty- 
five dollars a month. But, ses he, no, I war 
wuth no sech fancy price. So we moves away, 
bag an’ e, an’ I settles down yar, an’ 
sets my min’ to ‘ten’ to de brudders’ business, 
an’ dey calls it cheap too. After a while Massr 
Sammy he come to look me up. An’ ses he, 
Look a-yer, George, come back to me, an’ I'll 
pay you forty dollars myself.’ An’ ses I, No, 
Sammy, I’s foun’ out my wuth an’ my price, an’ 
Pll stay whar I is. An’ Sammy, ses he, I'll gib 
vou fifty, seein’ we was raised like brudders. 
But I stuck it out, seein’ he had onst gib me de 
cole shoulder. So Sammy he gits on his hoss 
an’ he rid back home agin. Poor Sammy, he’d 
gib his eyes to hab me back.” 

George chuckled delightedly. He represented 
himself as having disported in a very lofty and 
independent style with “Sammy,” but I did not 
for a moment question his urbane politeness in 
the actual interview. 

“ Laws!” he went on, “ but Lis not one bit stuck 
up, allde same. Notone bit. I knows I’sa nig- 
ger. Couldn’t scrub de black off my face ef I 
tried all day. I doesn’t dispute de fac’ dat de 
white folks is my betters. We cullud people is 
nuttin but scums an’ scabs an’ Angry-Saxers, no 
way yer kin fix it.” 

Ned meditated. Then: “ But, George, you are 
not an Anglo-Saxon, whatever else you may be. 
You are a colored man.” 

George had set to work to wash up the dishes 
we had used at the picnic. He was going through 
with this performance with great dignity in spite 
of a semi-professional costume—sleeves rolled up, 
towel pinned on apron fashion. He surveyed Ned 
with an air of paternal solicitude. He evidently 
considered that he had issued a dangerous polit- 
ical manifesto. “ You isa young man,” he said, 
with gravity. “ An’ yer can’t depec ter hab a ole 
head on young shoulders. But don’ yer talk ter 
me "bout no wotin. I knows my place.” 

At this crisis Colonel Custard and General 
Washington waxed uproarious. Mrs. George dis- 
played her ivories generously. “It are a frolick- 
in’ day,” she remarked, half apologetically. And 
George added: “ You see, I couldn’t turn ’em off. 
Fust families dey is. No beatin’ de Custardses 
blood. But dem miltinery gemlen makes a sight 
ob n’ise when dey gits a-started. You ladies kin 
jist keep out ob deir way. An’ it'll be clar soon, 
so you kin all go out under de trees agin.” 

“Here comes another great big cloud,” I said. 
“Perhaps that will prove the clearing shower.” 

“Dat ar cloud look to me like a win’ cloud. 
De win’ would be more receptable dan de rain.” 

The cloud coursed over the sky. A few drops 
of rain fell, but George proved to be a wise weath- 
er prophet in the main. Our party were for sal- 
lying out of doors once more. I held out Claude 
Lorraine to his mother. She accepted hira smil- 
ingly, but got rid of him again immediately, be- 
stowing him on the lounge. Ethel and I ex- 
changed involuntarily glances of compassion. 

“T dunno wot ter think ob my baby,” the 
mother said, rather more soberly than she had 
spoken before. We thought that there could be 
but one view to take of the case. “He look to 
me jist like my sister’s chile, an’ he died ob infor- 
mation on de brain.” 

“Not a usual complaint,” Ned commented, as 
we all walked away. 

We found no dearth of entertainment explor- 
ing the quaint, beautiful old place, which the 





brothers kept at precisely the proper pitch of 
orderliness. There was the traditional Mary- 
land garden, inclosed in the midst of the lawn 
at the back of the house, with its fence and its 
box-wood hedge, and its circles and diamonds 
bordered with box. It was full of roses, of 
course, beautiful in color, heavy with perfume. 
A small boy, with a grin so precisely like Mrs. 
George’s that I was sure he must be her son, 
came running toward us with a pair of shears. 

“ Help yerselves, ladies. Take all yer want.” 

“ Are you Uncle George’s son ?” Ethel inquired. 

“Yes,ma’am. My name is Billy Evans, ma’am ; 
my father’s name Mr. George Jones.” 

“Then how can your name be Evans ?” 

“Well, ma’am, my nickname is Billy Evans. 
Some folks calls me Ned Jones”—the usual diffi- 
culty experienced by the colored race in wrestling 
with surnames, or any names. j 

At sunset the stage called for us. While the 
others were being packed into it, I strolled up to 
the house again for a parting look at Claude Lor- 
raine. His tiny threads of fingers were clutch- 
ing the air, or rather were suggesting that mo- 
tion. He was still on the hard sofa, his breath 
coming so feebly that he might be said to be 
merely suggesting the act of respiration also. 

“T dunno wot ter think ob my baby,” Mrs. 
George repeated. 

“T wish I could do something for him.” 

“Thank you, miss”—following me to the door. 
“ Did you ever take notice ob a confectionery shop 
on Main Street, miss, in Port Royal, at de corner 
ob King Street ?” 

“Confectionery shop ?”—reflecting. 

“Yes, miss, whar dey sells boots an’ shoes an’ 
calico, an’ sech like. I wants some worsted aw- 
ful bad, but my ole man he can’t never match 
colors. Mr. Eddy Somers’s confectionery it are.” 

“Oh, dry-goods! Yes, I will match it for you 
with pleasure.” 

“Here is de samples, miss, an’ de change— 
two fips, miss. An’ my ole man he will cal] by 
fur it, ef you will gib him yer directions, miss.” 

“ De lady kin jist gib me her residence,” added 
Uncle George. 

Which accordingly I did. I am, at present 
writing, expecting him momentarily to call by for 
the wors' 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponDEnT. | 


The The Australian Eleven. Our “Peculiar People =~ 

The Tragedies of commonplace Life. 

HE Shah of Persia, it seems, intends once 

more to visit this country. In the 7imes a 
few days ago there was a paragraph stating that, 
when about to leave his own dominions, certain 
“ dissatisfied” persons broke the windows of his 
state carriage. Thereupon he delayed his de- 
parture until these individuals, twenty in num- 
ber, were thus punished: ten were bastinadoed, 
and three perished under the merciless infliction ; 
the other ten were impaied. Now it is still a 
moot question whether even the Turks do real- 
ly still put human beings to death in that un- 
speakably horrible manner ; but as no contradic- 
tion has been given to the Persian incident, I 
suppose we must conclude it to be true. I shall 
be curious to see if, in the teeth of such a fact, 
English women of fashion and others will court 
the society of the Shah, as on the last occasion, 
when his real character, let us charitably suppose, 
was unknown to them. In the House of Com- 
mons the other night it was stated that his visit 
would be incognito. Let us hope that that incog- 
nito will be respected by the most frigid silence. 

Despite, by-the-bye, the brutal rule of this con- 
temptible despot, certain industries are carried 
out in Persia to great perfection, though in a 
primitive manner, and at an immense expenditure 
of time and labor. The Persian carpets in the 
Paris Exhibition are said to be very wonderful, 
some having been made three hundred years ago, 
and looking to all appearance not, indeed, “ as 
fresh as paint,” because that gives an impression 
of gaudiness, but as good as ever. Some of them 
have been in constant use for the time above 
named, and are even now by no means shabby. 
They are woven in hand looms on a weft of co- 
coon silk prepared with certain alkaloids which 
insure them against the moth. ‘The wool form- 
ing the pile is knotted many times before the loop 
giving it the velvety appearance is cut. As each 
knot is made it is hammered flat. A live coal 
might fall upon this carpet and remain on it for 
some moments without leaving an indelible mark, 
so deep are the strata of loops and knots.” They 
are the handiwork of wretchedly poor weavers, 
who have probably received more kicks than half- 
pence for their pains. 

Mr. Robert Carruthers, of Inverness, who has 
just died, full of years and literary honors, will 
be, perhaps, best remembered by his Life of 
Pope. A certain London newspaper is careful to 
remind us of this, but in a somewhat novel form. 
It says that the deceased gentleman furnished the 
public with an admirable compilation of the life 
of the late Pius IX. Mr. Carruthers bore a most 
striking likeness to the late Mr. Thackeray—so 
strong a one, indeed, as on one occasion, when 
he was the latter’s guest, to deceive the man- 
servant, who informed a caller that his master 
had come in one afternoon, when, in fact, Mr. 
Carruthers only had returned, and not his host. 

The cricketing world have by no means recov- 
ered from the catastrophe of last week, when all 
their calculations were turned topsy-turvy (as 
was only fitting) by the Antipodeans. The motto 
of the colony, “ Advance Australia,” was certain- 
ly never more justified than by that most unex- 
pected but decisive victory. The vanquished, how- 
ever, as is the case with all athletic folks who 
have been beaten, have been looking about for 
extraneous causes to account for their defeat— 
“the day was a bowler’s day,” “the ground was 
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in an abnormal and sodden state,” and “the 
Australian method of delivery of the ball was so 
entirely unprecedented.” As to the last explana- 
tion, the Colonist Eleven were defeated at Not- 
tingham by persons no more used to their bowl- 
ing than were the Marylebone club ; and, besides, 
batsmen should be prepared for every kind of 
bowling that is allowed by the regulations. The 
Australians did not hop at them like kangaroos, 
and what they threw was a cricket-ball and not a 
boomerang. The “scare” in the neighborhood of 
“Lords” is so complete that I am quite glad to see 
that the visit of the Parsee cricketers to England 
is postponed, lest “ the Mary’bun” should be de- 
feated by them also. The alleged reason for the 
non-arrival of the Parsees is “a difficulty of get- 
ting leave of absence ;” but it is well known that 
the absence of the sun—which we have only seen 
three times in London for some weeks—is the real 
obstacle to their visit. They had been led to im- 
agine that the object of their worship was to be 
beheld in this country throughout the summer. 
Whereas I write this letter, in June, under gray 
skies, with a northeast wind blowing, and beside 
a roaring fire. 

As was only to be expected from the gentleness 
with which obstinate parents are treated who re- 
fuse to vaccinate their children, the “ Peculiar 
People” are insisting on their right to destroy 
their own offspring. They have more logic on 
their side than the others, since they are only 
dealing with their own flesh and blood, and not 
endangering thereby the lives of the ecmmunity ; 
but it is returning to barbarism indeed to sup- 
pose “one’s own flesh and blood” to be one’s own 
property. When the poorest persons are com- 
pelled to educate their children, it seems incom- 
prehensible that there should be any hesitation 
in compelling them to pay a due regard to their 
physical needs. Nevertheless, the “Peculiar Peo- 
ple” are an interesting sect, and well worth the 
attention of some special correspondent. The 
world at large knows nothing of them. They 
may be merely hypocrites, or they may be genu- 
ine fanatics. As they have no “ organ,” like the 
anti-vaccinators, and avoid all platform notoriety, 
I am rather inclined to the latter opinion. Their 
replies when “in trouble” before the coroner 
have a certain simplicity and a straightforward- 
ness that remind one of much earlier times: 

Coroner. “Then you refuse to have any medi- 
cal attendance for your children ?” 

Pecutiar Person. “ Yes, Sir, till I see differ- 
ently. I see that this is the truth which the Lord 
has made known to me.” 

Coroyer. “The Lord never made it known to 
you to break the law.” 

Pecu.iar Person. “I don’t think it is the law. 
I hold that the law is not made for the righteous 
man, but for the disobedient.” 

Coroner. “ You are talking nonsense.” 

Prcutiar Person. “I read it in the Word of 
God.” 

Coroner. “ You had better read it in the act 
of Parliament.” 

And so the wrangle goes on, but the fact re- 
mains that the child is dead, and has died through 
want of medical attendance. There are always 
persons to sympathize with any folly that seems 
to be perpetrated for conscience’ sake, and if the 
P. P. had neglected himself, I would certainly 
not counsel interference with him. But here is 
a little child who is suffered to perish because he 
has an unusually big fool for his father. 

What terrible domestic tragedies are going on 
all round us, which none suspect, and, to all ap- 
pearance, among the most commonplace people! 
At Camberwell—not a romantic suburb of Lon- 
don—a man shoots his wife and then himself 
last week, under the most curious circumstances. 
He is judicially separated from her, yet lives in 
her house as her tenant. “It is hard,” he writes 
on a slip of paper, just before the commission of 
the double murder, “to be treated worse than a 
dog by my own flesh and blood. Susan has pass- 
ed me on the stairs for the last four years, and 
never spoken to me.” It is fair to the family to 
add that he seems to have been a most unpleas- 
ant person to speak to or to have any thing to do 
with ; but only conceive the daily life under that 
roof ! 

On the very same day an inquest takes place 
at Holloway—also a very unromantie neighbor- 
hood—upon the father of fourteen children, none 
of whom put in an appearance. Upon the coroner 
and jury going to view the body, they find it in a 
perfectly empty house, one of the sons having re- 
moved all the furniture on the day of his father’s 
death, and left the street-door key with a neigh- 
bor! 

Cabmen do sometimes come off second best in 
their relations with their fares; the oppression 
they exercise doubtless drives their victims to du- 
plicity, the refuge of the weak. One very good 
plan used to be to give them for a short fare a 
bad half crown, and then to hollow after them as 
they drove away, which they did with the great- 
est rapidity. Your honorable intention was, of 
course, to reclaim the base metal and offer them 
a good one in its place, and it was not your fault 
if they put another construction upon your at- 
tempt to recall them, and imagine you wanted 
change. Another way, as the cookery books say, 
was to affect, when alighting at your home at 
night, to have dropped a half sovereign in the 
straw, when they always drove away at full gal- 
lop, while you were lighting a candle to look for 
it. But last week there was even a larger score 
marked on the side of Fares v. Cabmen. A 
lady and gentleman forgot to remove a basket 
from their four-wheeler at a railway station, and 
off started cabby in the highest spirits. Of course 
he meant to take it direct to the Lost-property 
Office, as it was his duty to do; but he thought 
he would just look into it at home first. There 
was a baby in that basket, attired in nothing very 
valuable, and which it was clear its papa and 
mamma had thus disposed of for life. 

R. Keuate, of London. 



































Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 11 To 
13 Years oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Embroidered Light 
Screen. 

Tne frame of this screen is 
of carved and gilded 
wood. The upright 
rods which are notch- 
ed on the inner side 
form a frame, into 
which a piece of 
pasteboard of suita- 
ble size is slipped on 
the wrong side at the 
top. The pasteboard 
is covered on both 
sides with green lus- 








Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
Linen Cottar.—[See 
Fig. 2.] 


tring, and may be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
The front of the screen is covered with embroid- 


ered faille of the same color. 


Having transferred 


the design, one-half of which is given by Fig. 81, 
Supplement, to the material, work the flowers, 
stems, and leaves with green saddler’s silk in sev- 
eral shades in satin and tent stitch. The stamens 
and veins are defined with knotted and point 
Russe stitches of gold thread. The cover of the 
sereen is edged with cord composed of green silk 


and gold thread. 


Similar cord trimmed with tas- 


sels finishes the screen on the sides. 


Borders for Children’s Dresses.—Point 
Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the border Fig. 1 run on white soutache in 
curves on a foundation of blue linen, and stitch it 


with red cotton. 


The clover leaves of medallion 


point lace braid are run on with similar cotton. 
Tent stitches of red cotton wound with white cot- 


ton define the stems. 


The sprays are worked in 


herring-bone stitch with white cotton and the 
flowers in point Russe with red cotton. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on a foundation of 
white piqué in button-hole stitch with blue and in 


herring-bone stitch with red cotton. 


Embroidered — Collars and Cuffs, 


Tne collar and cuffs Figs. 1 and 2 are made of 





Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Caripren's 
Dresses.—-Pornt Russo 
Exproipery, 


double linen, 
and trimmed 
with a border, 
which is work- 
ed with pale 
blue, pale 
pink, and yel- 
low cotton in 
satin, tent, and 
button - hole 
stitch and in 
point Russe. 
The collar 
and cuffs Figs. 
8 and 4, of 
double linen, 
are trimmed 
on the edge 
with a border. 
For the foun- 
dation of the 
border use 
white net, on 
which sew bias 
strips of pale 
blue _ percale 
a quarter of 
an inch wide, 
and cross 
stitch them on 
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Fig. 1.—Sacqve ror Girt rrox 11 To 13 Years OLp. Fig. 








Fig. 2.—Dress ror Grrt From 5 70 7 
Years o1p.—Front.—[See Page 461.] 
For paieen at description see Supplement, 

XXL, Figs. 71-80. 


















































Fig. 2.—Curr ror 
Cotxar, Fig. 1. 








the net ground with red and dark 
blue cotton. Trim the border be- 
sides with small application figures. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 461. 

TueEse edgings are worked with 
crochet cotton, No. 40. The edging 
Fig. 1 is crocheted as follows: 1st 
round.— * 20 ch. (chain stitch), close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the second ch., 5 ch., 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the fourth following ch. 
closed in a ring, for one point work 
9 ch., from the 8th-lst of these take 
up 8 st. (stitch) going back, and work 
them off together, then 1 se. on the 
second following st. of the ch. closed 
in a ring, one point as before, four 
times alternately 1 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the next of the st. closed 
in a ring, 2 ch.; then 1 ste. on the 
next st., and repeat from *. 2d 


























EmsromereD Licut SCREEN. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXII., 
Fig. 81. 


For pattern and ay: ase see Supplement, 


No. IL. 


» Figs. 17-23. 








dig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 11 70 13 
Years oLp,—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Curr ror 
Cotxar, Fic. 3. 





2.—TuLte anp Lace Scarr AND 
Benttne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 












Fig. 3.—Liven Cotiar 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Gir. From 


4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


with CoLorep Borper. lows: Ist 


[See Fig. 4.] 


s¢,, one point of 2 ch., 


* 15 ch., 


For description see Supplement. 


round,— > 7 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the free 7 st. of the 
next ring in the preceding 
round, 1 de. on the 
single ch. following 
the ring, 2 de. on the 
vertical veins of the 
next stc., 1 de. on the 
st. on which this ste. 
was worked, and re- 
peat from *. 
For the 
Fig. 2 crochet as fol- 


edging 


round.— 
close the 


; : last 11 of these in a 
ring with 1 sl. on the 4th ch., on this ring work 2 


2 de., 2 ch., 1 se. ; 


then 2 


ch., 2 de., the upper veins of which are worked off 
together, 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of these), 2 de., the upper 
which are worked off together, 2 ch., 1 
one point as before, 1 sc., and repeat from >, but 
in every repetition fasten the second of the first 2 
ch. to the last point in the preceding ring. 2d 
round.—Always 5 ste. separated each by 1 ch. on 
the free st. of the next ring in the preceding round. 
8d round.—Always 2 se. on each ch. in the preced- 


ing round. 


veins of 
se., then 


Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 461. 


Tus edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 
60, and fine steel knitting-needles, crosswise, on a 


foundation of 12 st. (stitch), as follows : 


—SI. (slip), 


1st round. 
k. 2 together crossed (knit 2 st. togeth- 


er crossed); to do this, insert the needle in the st. 
from right to left,and on the back veins take up 


the loop for the st. ; 


twice t. t. o. (throw the thread 


over), k. 2 together crossed, k. 1 crossed, twice al- 


ternately t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; 


0., twice k. 1 crossed. 
but sl. the first st., 
1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purled). 


2 together 
crossed, twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 
k. 1 crossed, 5 
k., on the hole 
below in the 
round before 
the last (catch- 
ing the threads 
of the last two 
rounds) work 
9 st.—always 
alternately 1 
k., 1 p.; then 2 
k. 4th round. 
—Like the 2d 
round. 5th 
round.—SL, k. 
2 together 
crossed, twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 
k. 1 crossed, 
seven times al- 
ternately t. t. 
oO, ko 8 “to 
gether cross- 
ed; then 2 k. 
6th round.— 
Like the 2d 























then t. t. 
2d round.—All knit plain, 
and on the double t. t. o. work 
3d round.—Sl., k. 














EMBROIDERY, 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror CHILDREN’S 
Dresses.—Potnt Russe 
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round. ‘7th round.—SL, k. 2 together crossed, twice t. t. o., 
k. 2 together crossed, k. 1 crossed,16 k. 8th round.—Cast 
off 10 st., 8 k., 1 p, 2 k. Repeat always the Ist-8th 
rounds, 


over), k. 2 together (knit 2 st, together), 1k. 2d round.— 
All knit plain, but slip the first st., and on 2 t. t. o. work 
always 1 k., 1 p. (purled). 3d round.—Sl., 1 k., twice t. t. 
o., turn the next st. in the preceding round twice, and then 
sl., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together,1 k. 4th and 5th rounds.— 
Like the second round, but after finishing the 5th round 
take up 1 st. from the fourth following loop on one side of 
the braid. 6th round.—Cast off 5 st..4k. Repeat always 
the Ist-6th rounds. The second part of the insertion is 
worked in a similar manner, 


Gentleman’s Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2. 


For the foundation of this cravat cut of net one piece six 
inches and three-quarters square, slope off the corners so 
as to form an octagon, which is covered with a strip of olive 
green faille two inches and three-quarters wide, as shown 
by Fig.1. The wrong side of the foundation is lined with 
black lustring. A binding of faille is slipped through one 
of the four knots on the wrong side of the cravat, as shown 


by Fig. 2. 
White Satin Ribbon Neck-Tie. 


Tus neck-tie is made of loops and ends of white satin 
ribbon two inches and seven-eighths wide, edged with pleat- 
ings of similar ribbon, which are trimmed with perpendicular 
rows of Valenciennes lace half an inch wide, at intervals of 
half an inch. The lace is embroidered with pink and olive 
green shaded silk floss in chain stitch. The under edge of 
these pleatings is trimmed with Valenciennes lace half an 
inch, an inch and_ three- 
quarters, and two inches 
wide, embroidered in a 
similar manner. The seam 
made by setting on the 
pleatings is covered with 
Valenciennes lace half an 
inch wide. A knot of rib- 
bon completes the tie. 


Embroidered Knife 
Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 461, 


Tuts knife basket is made 
of cane rods, coated with 
Japan varnish and finished 
on the ends with white 
beads. The bottom and 
sides are of card - board, 
which is covered on the 
outside with fawn-colored 
perforated board and on 
the inside with brown car- 
riage leather. The per- 
forated board is trimmed 
with application embroid- 
ery. For this cut a piece 


Coffee Cozy. 
See illustration on page 461. 

To make this cozy cut of black cloth and coral red silk 
lining three whole pieces each from Fig. 40, Supplement, 
allowing seven-eighths of an inch extra on the lining all 
around. The outside material is trimmed with an applica- 
tion of colored cloth and with embroidery. Transfer the 
outlines of the application to the foundation, cut the appli- 
cation figures of red, blue, and white cloth, observing Fig. 
40, Supplement, and em- 
broider each part, having 
transferred the design to 
the material. On the 
blue cloth edge the mid- 
dle flowers in chain 
stitch with white silk, 
and fill them with sim- 
ilar stitches of coral silk 
and with satin stitches 
of yellow silk. The bell- 
flowers are worked part- 
ly with coral red and 
partly with blue silk in 
two shades in chain and 
button -hole stitch, and 
with white silk in point 
Russe. The stems and 
sprays are worked in 
herring-bone stitch with 
olive green, and the buds 
in chain stitch with 
brown silk. The blue 
application figures are 
joined with the white 
figures by means of a 
cross seam of coral red 
silk. The white cloth 
is trimmed with curved 
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Fig. 1.—Ptars anp Pram PercaLe Fig. 2.—Svrr ror Boy From 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see For description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-16. Supplement. 
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= Fig. 2.—GENTLEMAN’S 
Fig. 1.—GentLeMan’s Fi. L—C i Fig. 2.—CacHEemirE-ckRaPAUD Dress.—Bacx. Cravat.—Wrona Sue. 
Cravat.—Rieur Sipe ig. ~ ager gapen macabre RESS.— FRONT. See Fig. 1.—({For description see Supplement.) [See Fig. 1.] 
[See Fig. 2.] See Fig. 2.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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Waite Satry Risson Necx-Tie. 


of perforated board of the same 
color in a lighter shade in 
points as shown by Fig. 2, fast- 
en it on the foundation with 
back and point Russe stitching 
of brown and yellow filling 
silk, and work the embroidery 
on the foundation with similar 
silk in point Russe. The seam 
made by setting on the em- 
broidery is covered with brown 
chenille. 


Bunting Princesse Dress. 
See illustration on page 461. 


Swe, 
AVY, 


Tus princesse dress of blue- 
gray bunting is trimmed with 
striped material to simulate a 
basque. The back breadth is 
sewed to the waist lining, while 
the upper material falls over 
the breadth in folds. On the 
bottom the skirt is trimmed 
with a box-pleating of plain 
material and folds of the 
striped goods. The front 
breadth is covered with up- 
right folds of bunting. Bows 
of narrow dark red, dark 
green, and pale blué satin rib- 
bon are set on the front, back, 
and sleeves. 
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Woven Braid and 
Knitted Insertion for 
Lingerie. 

See illustration on-page 461. 

Tus insertion is worked 
with fine knitting cotton and 
braid furnished on both sides 
with single loops, in two parts. 
The braid forming the centre 
of the insertion, work the first 
part on a foundation of 5 st. 
(stitch), as follows: 1st round. 
Fig. 3.—Ptain anp Pra Percate Dress.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] —Sl. (slip), 1 k. (knit plain), 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-16, twice t. t. 0. (throw the thread Piyk Crare Dress.—Back.—For Front, see Fig. 2, First Page,—[{For descrip. see Suppl.] 
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chain stitch rows of pale blue silk. On the red 
cloth work the flowers with white, blue, and yel- 
low silk in chain and button- hole stitch and in 
point Russe, and the sprays in herring-bone stitch 
with light olive silk. ‘The pieces of red and 
white cloth are joined with a cross seam of yel- 

low silk, and the pieces of red cloth are applied 
on the foundation with a cross seam of white 
silk. Work the embroidery on the black foun- 
dation, as shown by the illustration, Edge the 
flowers in chain stitch with dark coral red or 
light coral red silk, and work the ornaments in- 
side of the flowers in point Russe with blue, in 
chain stitch with white, and in satin stitch with 
yellow silk. The buds are edged with brownish 
or light blue silk in chain stitch, and the sprays 
are worked in herring - bone stitch with olive 
green silk. After finishing the embroidery, lay 
the cloth on the wadding interlining and the silk 
lining, the projecting edge of which is folded on 
the outside, at the same time forming a binding, 
and join the whole from 62 to 63. The seams 
are covered with ruches of black satin ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide. A similar ruche trims 
the bottom of the cozy on the outside. Loops of 
similar ribbon trim the top. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mars. A. H.—A lawyer will give you the information 
you desire. We can not undertake to answer ques- 
tions of this kind. 

M. A. W.—It is not necessary for you to leave a note 

led when ing it-by a friend, unless it is a let- 
ter of introduction. 

Kuit.—The kilt skirt with cut-away coat is worn by 
young ladies in mourning. Any soft wool material 
is appropriate. The sheath over-skirt does not re- 
quire a kilt skirt beneath it, but the short walking 
skirt worn with it should have a kilt-pleated flounce 
so deep that its heading will be concealed by the over- 
skirt. This is less weighty than a real kilt skirt, and 
is quite effective. 

Bosurs Guiever.—There are a number of fancy- 
work treatises which may give you the information 
you desire, but we can not recommend any one in par- 
ticular. 

Maepaten.—You can have patterns for an infant's 
wardrobe sent from this office on receipt of 25 cents. 

Mrs. W. D.—Piqué trimmed with embroidery wil! be 
pretty for a summer wrap for a babe. There are also 
long sacques of pale blue or of French gray cloths or 
flannels trimmed with white torch@n lace. 

Dew-Dror.—The princesse or Gabrielle patterns are 
pretty for a child’s lace dress to be worn over silk. 

Supa.—Faille is repped silk. White sacqnes and 
colored skirts will be worn again this summer. Use 
the French Coat Pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. XL. for remodelling your silk. Trim it with jet 
and Jace or fringe. Suits of white repped piqué made 
with kilt skirts will be worn by young ladies instead 
of heavy Marseilles. 

Cc, F.—Your suggestions about the organdy dress 
are excellent. A vest of the plain lawn may bé used, 
if you prefer it, or else you can make the pleated 
basque with yoke, now so much in vogue. Any good 
basque pattern with short side forms can be used for 
organdies; if you want to make it quite loose, omit 





taking up one of the darts. Use a wide belt of bro- . 


caded ribbon. 

L. B. R.—Get pate blue basket cloth for a princesse 
dress for your little girl. Trim it with white linen 
lace. For the buff linen use the same pattern, and 
trim with inch-wide Hamburg edging put on plainly 
without gathers. For your black grenadine use the 
French Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
XL, and trim with pleated French lace. The bust 
measure is all that need be given when sending for 
our cut paper patterns, 

E. W. R. anp E. G. G.—We do not give addresses in 
this column. 

M. 8. B.—The lines are unfamiliar to us. We can 
not tell you who wrote them. 

H. H. L.—Your ideas about altering your silk dress 
are good. Arrange your black lace shawl in fichu 
style by putting pleats at the top in the middle of the 
back to shorten it; then fold the fronts narrowly and 
lap on the bust, or else make them meet by tying them 
together with black ribbon. A long-looped bow of 
ribbon is placed on the pleats in the back. The Over- 
Skirt with Scarf Back illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. 
XL, will be a good model for draping the looped sashes 
of your over-skirt. 

H. F. W.—Short apron over-skirts, with aprons pleat- 
ed across or else turned up in washer-woman fashion, 
and very slightly draped in the back, are worn with 
short kilt skirts when scarfs are not used. 

8. P.—Macramé, the name of the new lace, has an 
acute accent on the last syllable, and is pronounced as 
if spelled Mac-ra-may. 


C. B.—Use either pale blue or pale green silk pipings. ° 


The pattern of the Cut-away Jacket and Sheath Over- 
Skirt illuetrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XL, will be suit- 
able for you, Silk sleeves are worn in combination 
suite, 

M. E. C.—For your black cashmere dress use the 
pattern of princesse polonaise with basque front al- 
ready sent you. Pipings or galloon will trim it nicely. 
The French Coat Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
XL, will be a good model for your black silk. 

Mus. T. J. K.—We will send, on receipt of 25 cents, 
a cut paper pattern of the French coat with pleated 
over-ekirt and demi-trained fan skirt, suitable for 
making your etriped silk. Send your bust measure. 
We do not reply by mail to inquiries about dress. 





WHY LON( GER ‘REMAIN FAT ’ 


Opesrry was considered by the ancients as ev- 
idence of coarseness. Even yet the slim forms 
of the Grecian goddesses are regarded as models 
of female beauty. Corpulence is now held to be 
a disease, and Allan’s Anti-Fat has fully demon- 
strated it to be curable. The Anti-Fat chemical- 
ly neutralizes in the stomach all glucose, saccha- 
rine, and oleaginous substances, thus preventing 
the formation of fat. Its use insures a loss of 
from two to five pounds per week. It is purely 
vegetable and perfectly harmless. Sold by all 
druggists.—[{ Com. ] 

Burwetr’s Cocoarne. 7 wots dressing for 
the hair, The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a 
large proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, pre- 
pared expressly for this purpose —[{ Com.] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& Auten, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com.] 





Coryine Wuret.—B 
vented Co yin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the we taper with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers eels: or 
will be sent A mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 
PARISIAN MOSAICS. 


These beautiful Mosaics, which have just been pro- 
duced by an ingenious inventor, rival the exquisite and 
costly Florentine Mosaics in their hardness, lustre, and 
brilliancy of coloring, while they are sold at a price 
within the reach of the million. Mosaics of del cate 
floral designs on an Onyx foundation are made up in 
Brooches, Ear-Rings, EeaieSethene, &c., in tasteful 
settings, and may be had of the leading jewellers, 

AIKIN, LAMBERT, & CO., 
113 E. Madison St., 23 Maiden Lane, 
Chicago, mT. New York. 


Hoyt's Dyspepsia Cure) 


This infallible remedy, p Starr H. Ambler 








& Co., Wholesale Drugetehe, 8 —) ry a tics with 
great success in every case. Ask od ist for it, 
or send to the General Depot, 36 St., New York. 


Treatise on Dyspepsia sent post pine on application. 








SOZODOMNT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 





MARK TWAIN’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 
= ve ormucilage need- 


a 
to Saas New 
; Pict 


Coupons, 

Invoices, &c. The lines 

de as ‘guides for placing 
— of 2 or 3 Columns for © en mo serene, ay } nome 

He OLDE MET one an. the Test of Climate. Prices 
THE OLD * 40c. to $5 each. For sale by 

NOYANCES AVOIDED. Booksellers & Stationers. 
Get Descriptive Circular. Slote, Woodman & Co., N. Y. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to dogg twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay The 

Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, _ will be 
CO., 48 East 14th St., ioe York. 


sent only on application by letter, addressed 
J AMES M OCALL & 
1.—For Moth Patches, 


Freckles, and Tan. 

The oni reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH and 
FRECKLE LOTION, 


2.—For Pimples on 
the Face, Blackheads,or 
Flesh Worms, use PER- 
RY’S COMEDONE and 
PIMPLE REMEDY,anin- 


TL 














Both these Medicines are sold 
by Druggists. Beware of Counterfeits. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only atin 
remed Lo removing radically and ey some, J 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, pr bn &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may | address Mme. JU LIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and whi discret House- 











hold articles, thing, b gga ith discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, ad 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


TO TRAVELLERS. 


COLLARS and CUFFS made of an entirely new mate- 
rial. ual in to Linen and more durable. 
When soiled, a theht saier with a wet cloth will 
——_ Lewy J as white as snow, and ready for immediate 
mail on receipt of Price. All sizes for LA- 

. Cuffs, 50c. a pair; Ca agen 

ES H. WHEATLEY & CO. Agents, 
Domestic Building, Cor. Broadway and 1 h St, N. ¥. 








R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 








Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 
50 SNOWFLAKE, Crown, Gold Dust, and Damasse 

Cards, no 2 alike, your — —8 all in oo and jet, 
l0c. G. A. SPRING @ '& co leas Conn. 


GTAMEING PATTERNS, 100 
10c. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Wal er Street, 3 











The thorough 
— and vigor which 


refreshin 
sotibifions seapetion, 





the pone that it is, beyond al 
icine of the age. Sold by all druggists. 


- The Human Locomotive should be carefully a ap 30 therwise 
rs ran hong the track of life at any moment. To keep its delicate internal 
perfect trim, or to os it in good working condition when out 

ance the pen peculiar province o: 


pro 


* TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT. 


ness —_ ~~ it hy Saeet = 


the bowels, the 
effects ; its 
rele tarda in honache} ite 


comparison, the. most Cried corrective, jastity 





Hogrneuisvitze, N. Y. 
Messrs. Morgan & AttEN,—I have a big rec- 
ommend for the “ Constitution Water,” a case of 
a lady whom all the doctors here, and Dr. White 
of Buffalo, pronounced incurable with Cancer in 
the Stomach (suffered years and spent hundreds 
of dollars), was cured with less than two bottles 
of Constitution Water. The lady never was in 

better health than now. Respectfully yours, 
fac Bacuman, Druggist. 


CONSTIPUION WATER 


ronounced by the medical faculty and the 
most wonderful remedy for the stom- 





CLARKE’S ADWUSTABLE UMBRELLA, 


This is not a sta- 
tionary top, but can 
be adjusted to any 
angle or direction re- 
quired for protection 
from Sun or Storm. 
The only ‘perfectly 
——— Carriage 
SG in the world. 
Send for Descriptive 
Price - List. 
ISAAC SMITHS SON & CO., Sole Makers, 

405 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
English Canopies Re-covered and | Repaired. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


ie ~ t reduction in -<cpumaaa Send 8c. for Illustrated 
es and Price-Lis 


ry Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 
Book containing over 150 Designs of Co! 
Rackioom, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, ow es, &c. 25c., 
t free. Mme. GURNEY & O©O., 711 
-Y. 3 176 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P. 0. Box 8627. 




















hed by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
no matter how in a 


Crape 
Old Cra) pearance, 
to its original lustre; is rendered ae 


resto! 


less, and made to withstand dampness or sea ai 


Orders by mail promptly attend 


to. SHRIVER 
& CO.,849 Broadway, 


.¥. (Domestic Building). 








9 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 
with name, 1 0c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


EUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoli- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

$8, $10, $12, $15, and speed. 

e Eugenie pette or Coiffure de 
ie, invented and first intro- 
a y us, has a Pam one — the Haute 
Volee in this country rk ae the most useful 
and durable acquisition o af a lady's head-dress—very 
stylish, self-adjustable, always sendy, and will not rip 
or tear. from the taventor the only genuine 
article from y upward. 

A magnificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVIST LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 

RES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

‘ Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 
ses, 

Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 

BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

nie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 

Magic utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 

Transparency, removes tan, freckles, a and 

ail skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Condray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 

for = oapag= 3 Spm A dark color of hair a fine golden 
~ $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

¥. Covize "8 ceeene VEGETABLE VELOU- 


R. $1 aa r Box 
w celebrated = LIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and te ROUG ey r 5 

F. Condray’s AMULA, TAN, FRECEL 
TION. $2 per Bottle. 

“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer ry LJ ightest ey to jag — 
a be harmless. Soelame 

hing — on Coudray’s ais NINE will 
ie hair a beautiful —_, bg ym the fash- 

jon — now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per 

A magnificent line of Beal Tortotse Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing nestly done. 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION, 





An admirable project.—N. Y. Sun. 


Their outward appearance is made attractive by a handsome and striking cover. Their typographic 
execution shows thorough pect ** * This new enterprise will meet with the support it so richly 


deserves.— Pittsburgh Chron 


There is little reason to doubt that it will become in time as popular as the “ Library of Select Novels.” 


—Cincinnati Times, 





1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


A Novel. By Arice Perry. 
It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- | 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
A story of considerable strength and originality, by 


tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- | Alice Perry, who, in this, her first book, gives prom- 
pressed force, and isolation of thought.—Home Jour- | ise of a brilliant future.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


nal, N.Y. 


A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 


A story of remarkable originality. ** * * It is fall of | has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 


strength and power.—New Bedford Me 


| more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 


Of great power, and calculated to attract universal |—and a mind, at that, full of weird and strange fan- 


attention. Miss Perry has sought out the weird and 
peculiar, and has drawn'a series of pictures that in- | 
terest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


cies— than of a woman. All the incidents and 
characters of the book possess a fascination that is 


| | entirely unique.—N. Y. Express 





2, JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 


A distinctively American novel—one full of the very 
spirit of our glorious © Ith.—Boston Tran- 
script. 





A remarkably interesting work. ** * Her experi- 
ences in office-seeking, and especially her interviews 
with the “great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life; and nearly every reader will have his 
guess as to which particular one of the present secre- 
taries is described so closely. The story is full of life 
and humor.—Independent, N. Y. 





8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in ite most compact, precise, 
and translucent form, of hitting upon incisive meta- 
phors, which are literally “‘ winged words.”—N.Y. Sun, 

The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 
insight into certain phases of feminine human nat- 
ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided 
pleasure.—J. Y. Post. 

A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive ,book. 
Boston Post. . 


8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CaLpER. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


“An American story, dealing principally with; the novelty of its situations and its strong character 
scenes and characters to be found along the Dela-| painting. The field is new and interesting, und 
ware River while its upper shores were still new to| the author has made excellent use of her mate- 


civilization. 


This work will awaken attention by | rials.” 





4, MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


“A most striking and original story. It is steeped 
in an airy and graceful humor; but there is a tre- 
mendous reality in it—an earnestness of conviction 
and purpose that holds the reader fixed and fascinat- 


ed, like the wedding guest by the glittering eye of 


the ancient mariner. * * * The touches are so vivid, 
the figures so graphic, the earnestness so intense, 
that there can be little doubt that the portraits and 
scenes are all sketched from life by a singularly 
shrewd eye and incisive hand.” 





PusLisHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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Ladies who are preparing to go to the country should 
remember that they can supply themselves at our es- 
tablishment with every article necessary to complete 
their own wardrobe or that of their children. Every 
article “of dress, every accessory of the toilet, every 
convenience for travelling, every novelty for summer 
sport. Reliable Goods. LOWEST PRICES in 
the United States. Ladies who have the opportunity 
should certainly pay us a visit of examination. Ladies 
living at a distance will get information worth a hun- 
dred times the price, by sending 15 cents for our 
“ Fashion Quarterly.” 


EHRICHS’, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


isis JONES 





1840 





NOVELTIES, 
DRESS GOODS CA BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES ovo MILLINERY. 
PARASOLS o 3) Fanoy G Goops. 
ot gt o° [5 wostery. 
SUITS. 85) “Laces. 
Sd ONES 








Eighth Avenue 
| AND 
| 


| anwtoenth Street. J Nineteenth Street. 


xo x 
» _ Eighth Avenue | 








u —"| 





*5 0” 
J ONES ~ 

SHOES.~ 2g oO” sILKs. 

RIBBONS. 9 O CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR-Q_ O” DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. —\V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
ee . 


Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


THE COQUET. 


The Coquet, the latest sensation, newly invented by 
H. Guilmard. 

The Coquet, a splendid front coiffure ; always ready; 
never requires ees made with natural waved 
hair, called Frisure de Fer, from Leon Pelleray, of 
Paris. No lady should be without the Coquet. Are 
it going toa ball? Put on the Coquet, and you will 

ok charming. Are you poing to the opera? Puton 
the Coquet, and you will be lovely. Are you going to 
areception? Put on the Coquet, and you will appear 
exquisite. The Coquet can be worn with any shaped 
hat or bonnet. Coquets for misses of 15. Coquets for 
young ladies of 20. Coquets for ladies of 30. Coquets 
for ladies of 50. Coquets for ladies of all ages. Co- 
quets ready made of all shades of hair, to match any 
lady’s hair. Don’t forget to call and get the youthful 
Coquet, which is to be found only at H. GUILMARD’S, 
the Great Artist Hairdresser of the United States. 
Sent to any part of the country on receipt of $5. 

841 Broadway, bet. 13th and 14th Streets, opposite 
Wallack’s Theatre. Wholesale and F Retail. 


INFANTS’ 


And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 88 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from 85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
—_ and eo at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
jalty. goods are ny car and the quality 
on finish is sash & as ein arantee w 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 











World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples® 

PaeN eae by means of hands 
‘_— Py '}} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
vay ¢ yJ rab: bility and ease of movement wun- 
“ ss % —— Patentee and Maker of the 
— Mit ing Chairs” mpushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’d Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Bazar. Hexserr 8. Sutra, Platt St., N.Y. 


9 5 —— of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
th name; Outfit, 10c. 4. B. Huested, Nassau, N. Y. 


TAMPING PATTERNS. — Stamped Sam- 
ples of 200 Designs for 25c. The first Number just 
A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. ¥. 












out. 








4 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 0c. Agent's 
outfit, 10c, L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 
tempt to popularize the best class of literature that 
has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 

All success to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 

Never was so much choice reading-matter published 
in such excellent style at so low a price.—Troy Press. 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—S. S. Timea, Philadelphia. 

The “Franklin Square Library” may be best and 
briefly characterized as the cheapest publication in 
the world.—Philadelphia Press. 

The “Franklin Square Library” puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * * * 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper ; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the “‘ Franklin Square Library.”—N. Y. Sun. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
AntHony Trotiopr. 15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 

The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly 
well written.—Hartford Courant. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor 
Hugo. 10 cents. 


No novel can compare with it in interest.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 

A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.— Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 
cents. 


This brilliant work is one of the most animated 
and interesting pictures of the Russian Empire and 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great questior of the hour.— 
N. ¥. Herald. 

4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 


Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 


“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘*The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 

A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davupvet. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 

“A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation appears to have been made with 
knowledge and care.” 

7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Patrick, Author of 
‘** Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents, 
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“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 

8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Novel. By 
Leon Brook. 10 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 

“A well written and interesting story, describing 
scenes of great attractiveness to the lovers of exciting 
fiction.” 

9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Meta 
Orrep, Author of ‘‘A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. (In Press.) 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life, written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gar" ~Hanrer & Brornuenrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price, 


95 Elegant Floral Motto Cards, no two alike, with 
name, 15c. Hien Reap & Co., New Haven, Ct. 


PRUSS ING'S APPLE VINEGAR 

















65 Mixed Cards, with name, ne, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. Le. COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. Ill. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


3” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


95 - Fashionable Cards, no two o alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO, 1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 
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HAVING OPENED THE PREMISES NO. 847 
BROADWAY as an ADDITION TO THEIR SALES- 
ROOM, WILL EXHIBIT AND OFFER 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


IN THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 


Silks, Organdies,Grenadines, Novelties, &c. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 

WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 


IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on application. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave, 


8 and attractive in our following de 

we ve pies in ont flowing depart 
Silks, Suits, Dress Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, No- 
[me Ladies’ U} » Corsets, Millinery, Hats and 
Bonnets Trimmed and Untrimmed, Silks, Velvets, Sat- 
ins, Ribbons in an endless variety of novelties, 

e are offering many bargains. 

Send for Samples, free on application. 

Goods sent C.O.D, on receipt of order, and filled at 
the lowest New York prices. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


CREWEL WORK, faney-woti decried 


in New on Sree oe Catalogue. Sent for 3c. s 
ROS., 102 Waiker § St, N N. ¥. 


FOOD CURE 


MAR 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


o—_ quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali. 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation — thus retainin 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. a a bottle sent express prepaid, on 
receipt of $1 00 




















the natural 


Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. S. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
3 A lady physician in attendance. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10¢. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


‘BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 














80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 
or —_— $500. New articles, just patent- 


sale. Circulars free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 
Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it 
ve 60 Samples sent free to all. Address 
Ww. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.Y. 
FOR 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 


HARPER'S WEERLY, ~ O ctmaein 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Oe aescaes 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, On€ Year. .....ccccccscccccccece - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year....... eetececas 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Nam- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Feanxim Square, New Yor. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic 1 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S.G.W. Ban- 
zamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in yb 
&c. Hlustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

IL. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IIl. 

HOOKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Science 
for the School and Family. Part L. Natural Philos- 
ophy. By Worrutneton Hooxer, M.D. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

IV. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Sacces- 
sive Epochs. Edited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. : 


Early England, up to the Norman Conquest. 
England a Continental Power. 

Rise of the People, and Growth of Parliament. 
The Tudors and the Reformation. 

The Struggle against Absolate Monarchy. 

The Settlement of the Constitation. 

England during the American and European Wars. 
Modern England. (In Preparation.) 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents per vol. ; 
Vv. 

THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Cheap 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Atpen. Wit 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

VI. 

a te > OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY 1877. Prepared by Prof. Srxnorr F. 
edhe yah is of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with ‘he volumes for 1871, 

1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vil. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wititam J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cs umbridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
est.— Henry VIII. — Richard Il. —Macheth.—A 

idsummer- Night’s Dream. — Henry V. — Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Dlustrated, 70 cents per 
volume. 

VItl. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By the Anthor of 
“The Member from Paris.” 


4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
IX. 

THE COMING MAN. By Cuarres Reape. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. x 

HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration. By H. Hupson Hotty. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

XI. 

THE YOUTH'S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “‘ Decorum,” 
and of “The Household.” 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 

XI. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘“‘CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wyvinte Tuomson, 
F.R.S. “With a Portrait of the Author, many Col- 
ored Maps, Temperature Charts, and Illustrations. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 

XII. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 
of School Relations. By Joun Kennepy, Instructor 
in Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Miriam’s Heritage. By Atma Caper. 75 cents, 
Mag. 50 cents. 7 

Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. LockuarT. 40 cents. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents. 

Henriette. 10 cents. a 

Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 

A Modern Minister. Illustrated. In Two Volumes, 


Vol. I., 35 cents ; Vol. II., 40 cents. 


Panl Knox, Pitman. By Joun Berwick Harwoop. 
10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Anice Perry. 75 cents, 
Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 

Is He Popenjoy? By Awruony Trotiore. 16 cents. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts. 
Deceivers Ever. 


By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 30 cts. 


Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payn. 
35 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. 
A Sussex Idyl. 


By Mrs. Lerru-Apams. 20 cents. 


By CLEMEnTINA Brack. 2% cents. 


te” Harrer & Baroruers will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 


weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harrre’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETLZA. 

Tne habit people have of beginning to 
converse the moment a singer sits down 
to the piano is often objected to by for- 
eigners, but even abi there are some 
people who do not care about music, 
‘She is charming,” said the old Mar- 
quis de B——, the other day, speaking of 

a Patti. “But she has one defect—she 
sings.” : 

THE POPULAR AIR. 

“I’m so glad you've come, Charley ; 
we want to hear one of ig = songs.” 

“All right; I’ve only brought one, 
though—‘ Nancy Lee.’” 

“Oh dear! how unfortunate! We've 
had that twice already, and all the other 
gentlemen have brought it.” 

> 

An old housekeeper in an English cas- 
tle, while doing the honors of the picture- 
gallery to some visitors, heard one of 
them remark that, judging by her por- 
trait, “‘ Marie de Medicis must have been 
exceedingly plain.” 

“Not at all,” said the old lady, indig- 
nantly, jealous of the honor of the fam- 
ily. te? have been told that she was 
— to the Venus of that name, 
and the family were all handsome.” 

———————— 

A suicut Distinction. —“ No,” replied 
Mrs. Malaprop, slowly, “I can’t say that 
I ever was in Dublin, but my mother has 
asecond cousin called Irish, who dealt 
in Cork ; 80 there !” 


—_——2—————— 
A lawyer once asked a judge to charge 


the jury that “it is better that ninety-and-nine guilty 
men should escape than that one innocent man should 


be unished.” 


‘ 





[Jury 20, 1878, 
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es,” said the witty judge, “‘ I will give that charge, 
but in the opinion of the Court the ninety-and-nine 
guilty men have already escaped in this country.” 


CURIOSITY EXCITED. 


A New Orleans lawyer was the other day defending 
a case against a railroad company for running over 
and maiming a child. He gravely told the jury that 
if they awarded damages, the people of New Orleans 
would eternally be sending their children into the 
streets to be run over. 
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PRYING INTO THE FUTURE.—TELLING FORTUNES WITH CANARIES.—A LIFE SKETCH 


There are ouly three hundred shades of blue. We 
sometimes feel as though there were twice as many. 


——~<———_ 

A young and pretty girl repped into a shop where a 
jong been enamored but 

dared not speak, stood behind the counter selling 

In order to remain asdong as possible she 


spruce young man, who had 


drapery. 
cheapened every thing, and at last she 
said, “I believe you think I am cheat- 
ing + sgt 

*Oh no,” said the youngster; “to 
me you are always fair.” 

“Well,” whispered the lady, blush- 
ing, as she laid an emphasis on the 
word, “I would not stay so long bar- 
gaining {i you were not so dear.” 


———~>- 

Don't collect the “ bits” of a woman's 
mind. 

“Is your master at home ?” inquired 
a gentleman of the servant of the house 
at which he was calling. 

* No, Sir,” replied the man. 

_“ When will he be back ?” asked the 
visitor, 
_ “Can't say, Sir,” said the man. 

“When he sends me down to say he’s 
out, I can never be sure.” 

—— > 
IMPARTIAL. 

New Movister (who wishes to know all 
about his parishioners). “Then do Lun- 
derstand im that your aunt is on your 
father’s side, or your mother’s ?” 

Country Lap, “‘ Sometimes one, an’ 
sometimes the other; *‘ceptin’ when 
father whacks ‘em both, Sir.” 

a 


HYGIENIC EXCESSES. 


Saurrn. “So you've given up wine and 
bacca, Brown *” 

Brown. * Yes. Horses and dogs do 
very well without stimulants, and why 
shouldn’t we ?” 

Jones (fat man). “Ah! Igo farther. 
T’ve given up every thing but rice. Look 
at the hip) tamus! How healthy it 
is, in spite of its size.” 

Roptnson. “‘ Matter of taste. Lions 
and tigers are more in my line. I’ve 
given up every thing but raw meat once 
every twenty-four hours, and kill it 
myself. I'm going to give up clothes 
next month—so’s my wife.” 

Surrn. * Tell what it is, Brown. 
ree good mi — BS in for that kind 
of thing myself, ve up every thing 
bat skittles,” 


IN THE METROPOLIS. 


In “ mixing in society,” put in the hot water last. 


EX thetecat “aN 

A Warnixnc.—A man who jumped overboard and 
was drowned, left a memorandum, saying, “‘ Whiskey 
did this.” The coroner said that water did it, and that 
if he had stuck to whiskey he might have been alive 
now. 











CURIOSITY GRATIFIED. 


Oh, he an ardent lover was; 


He worshipped every inch of ground 
Whereon the maiden trod, because 


She never walked except around 


The yee whereof he 


Would certainly the heiress be. 


new that she 











squeeze of lemon, and a 


SERVANTGIRLISM. 


Mistress. ‘But I thought you were 

very comfortable, Mary.” 
ary. “ Yes, mem, but the aang es 

as keeps company with me thinks there’s 
too many gentlemen visitors comes here, 
and they might wean me from his youn 
affections ; so, with your permission 
will not be a medium for contention.’ 


_o———— 
Sweet Tune 1 Comps—Honey. 





“Can that horse run fast?” asked a 
boy of a milkman, the other morning. 

“No, sonny,” lied the purveyor of 
aqueous lacteal fluid, ‘‘ he can’t run very 
fast, but he can stand the fastest of any 
horse you ever saw.” 





Lord Guillamore could tell a story with 
inimitable humor. Very droll was his 
mimicry of a dialogue between the guard 
of the mail and a mincing old lady with 
whom he once travelled from Cork to 
Dublin in the old coaching days. 

“Guard !” whispered the old lady. 

“Well, ma’am. what can I do for you 2?” 

‘Could you,” in a faint voice—“ could 
you fet me a glass of water ?” 

“To be sare, ma’am; with all the 
pleasure in life.” 

“And, guard”—still 
hem—I’d—a—like it hot. 

“‘Hot water? Oh, all right, ma’am! 
Wit Atte if it’s plasin’ to you ?” 

“With a lump of sugar, guard, if you 
please.” 
“ By all manner of means, ma’am.” 

“ And—and—guard dear”—as the man 
was i. to go ower small 

ittle—just a thimbleful—of 


fainter—“* I'd— 


spirits through it.” 

“Och, isn’t that punch ?” shouted the guard. ‘Where 
was the use of beatin’ about the bush? Couldn’t you 
have asked for a tumbler of punch at once, ma’am, 


like a man ?” 





























HERE IS A HAPPY BOY: HE HAS A SPITZ DOG, AND A POUND OF GUNPOWDER, 
AND CAN WALK ON THE RAILROAD TRACK. 


Fre Siup.e—The money given by credulous young 


ladies to fortune-telling impostors, 


—————»——— 
A never-rartine Revo_tven—The earth. 





damrciedinaling: 
Don’t langh too much ; it’s only the cog-wheel that 


can always afford to show its teeth. 


I 
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THE TERROR OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Old stories, like old clothes, put carefully away, come 
out again, after a time, nearly as good as new. 
——~————— 


As, at a wedding the other evening. 


they were gath- 


ered around the happy couple (the bride was a widow) 
congratulating them, an oversensitive friend burst 
into tears, and sobbed : “‘ How glad I am her poor dear 


fit 


tf iy 
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Arthur is not alive to see this day! It 
would have broken his heart to see his 
wife married to some one else.” Then 
she went into hysterics and was re- 
moved, having cast a gloom all over 
the community. 


a 
Talk Italian to an organ-grinder, and 
he will soon move on. 


wanpeaeenemenese 
AN ACCOMPLISHED MUSICIAN. 


Sir Cuarves (an eligible bachelor, who 
is passionately fond of music, and evi- 
dently admires Miss Madeline). ** Those 
are awfully difficult valses you’re play- 
ing, Miss Madeline. I suppose you've 
practiced them no end.” 

Miss Mave tine (ingenuously gazing at 
Sir Charles, and continuing to play with 
great brillianey and precision). ‘*Oh 
dear, no, Sir Charles. [never saw them 
before ; indeed, I never even heard the 
composer’s name until Mrs. Blenkinsop 
asked me to play them for the young 
ones to dance to. It’s so nice to be 
able to make one’s self useful. Don’t 
you think so 2” etc., ete. 

(Sir Charles’s admiration for a young 
lady who can thus play dificult mu- 
sic at sight, while she looks softly at 
him and talks 8o pleasantly, knows 
no bounds. 


—_——_—— 
NEW READINGS OF OLD FABLES. 


THE KIND-HEARTED SHE-ELEPHANT. 


A kind-hearted she-elephant, while 
walking a the jungle, where the 
spicy breezes blow soft o’er Ceylon’s 
isle, heedlessly set foot upon a par- 
tridge, which she crushed to death 
within a few inches of the nest con- 
taining its callow brood. ‘‘ Poor little 
things!” said the generous mammoth. 
“T have been a mother myself, and my 
affection — atone voy ag _ con- 
sequences of. my neglect.” So saying, 
she sat down upon the orphaned brood 

Morau.—The above teaches us what 
home is without a mother; also, that it 
is not von person who should be in- 
Eat with the care of an orphan asy- 

wm, 











